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DAISY’S TRIALS. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
‘“c Y own child ; yes, nurse, that’s true; but no truer than that 
it’s his child. His son! And I tell you, nurse, there are 
times when it wouldn’t be safe for me to be alone with it; if a look 
of him should come into its eyes, I might kill it, for hate, and for 
fear ! » 

She was only answered by a sigh. 

They were sitting in the farm-house kitchen—the kitchen of Moor- 
Edge, or, as it is more commonly called, Murridge Farm-house. A 
gray, substantially-built, many-gabled house, with heavy stone-mould- 
ings above, mullioned and diamond-paned lattices, and an ample stone 
porch. One end of the house is covered by a century-old pear-tree. 
In front it has a patch of smooth, fine turf, traversed by flagged paths, 
walled in by a low and broad-topped wall. In the afternoon, the shad- 
ows of the wind-blown orchard-trees stretch half aceoss this green: in 
a corner, to which those shadows never reach, stand a group of ash- 
trees. When the sun shines, the aspect of the place is cheery, its 
grays are warm, and its greens full of a suppressed glow ; but in win- 
ter, and in dead, dull weather, it looks austere and gloomy. A vast 
common stretches northward, behind the farm. From the little-used 
front gate a steep and rough footway, that in winter-time is often 
nothing but an impetuous water-course, precipitates itself toward the 
far-below lying plain. 

They were sitting close to the lattice, and the July moon was just 
lifting itself slowly to shine on them through the ash-trees. The case- 
ment stood wide open, and let in an evening air, that was full of per- 
fumes: from the sun-burnt woodbine that was hanging round the 
porch, from a group of sunburnt lilies beneath the window, which 
would now bleach again in the moonlight, and from late-lying sun- 
burnt hay on a sloping meadow out of sight. 

The woman who had spoken had a face which, in that mysterious 
mingling of twilight and of moonlight, looked softly girlish. She was 
dressed in lustreless black. The other, whom she had called “ nurse,” 
who had answered her only with a sigh, was middle-aged, and comely, 
and sad-eyed. She, too, wore black; she sat in an old-fashioned, 
cushioned chair, and rocked in her arms a scarcely three-months’-old 
child. 

There was a long silence, broken only by occasional noises from 
the farm-yard, by the rustling of leaves, and the tranquil breathing of 
the sleeping child. 

The moon had climbed a good way above the ash-trees, tinting the 
elear sky a rose-tinged lilac, before either of them spoke. Then it 
was the older woman, with tender deference, and, at the same time, 
with the sort of caution one unconsciously uses toward the mentally 
sick: feeling the way, to find how much can be ventured, how much 
ean be borne. 

“ All this day you’ve been thinking, and it’s not much else, indeed, 
that I’ve done; thinking about the letter. May I tell you my mind, 
my dearic, before you tell me yours ?” 

As if aware that the silence had been broken without being aware 
what had been said, the other answered, not what was now said, but 
something she had let pass unanswered long before. 

“ But for it,” with a gesture toward the child, “ I never should wish 
to leave you. There would be no reason why I should ever leave you. 
I would stay here always, till I die. If it hadn’t lived, as I hoped it 
mightn’t, or if you'd sent it away, as I thought you would, somewhere 
where I need never have seen it, nor heard of it again, then, oh so 
thankfully, I'd have stayed here always. But it did live, and you say 
you can’t send it away; you say it comforts you for the loss of your 
own, 80, as it must stay, I must go.” 

“Comforts me! Ay, indeed does it! And it would comfort you, 
as nothing else in this world ever can, if only you’d not harden your 
heart against it.” 

With no notice of this interrruption, beyond a slight shiver of dis- 
gust, the girl went on: 

“So, as I must go, as I can’t stay here always, as I can’t hide my- 
self here, out of the world, till I die, I'll try and lose myself in the 
world. I'll separate myself from you, though you’re the only creature I 
love, and that loves me ; I'll go to some strange place with this strange 
woman ; I'll try and forget you, with all else that belongs to the past. 
Pil strip off my wedding-ring and my widow’s mourning, and try to 





strip off the memory of what they stand for; I'll deny, even to my- 
self, that I’ve worn either. Widow's mourning! as if I could mourn 
for him! No, but I mourn fer myself, for my life that-he soiled and 
spoiled, so that for me there’s neither memory nor hope; the very 
air I breathe is poisoned. It seems to smell sweet to-night,” she 
said, lifting her face, and looking out. ‘To you it does smell sweet, 
nurse ; doesn’t it? But to me there’s still the smell of blood in it, 
the sickening smell of blood !” 

The other sorrowfully noticing the growing excitement of voice 
and the wandering wildness of eye, only sighed out: 

“It’s terrible to hate the dead.” 

“Let me forget, then, and I shall leave off hating.” 

“It may be God’s will that you should remember and forgive.” 

“ Forgive !”” she echoed. 

Another pause, and then the girl spoke again : 

“ Tf I put ali my heart, and soul, and strength into one prayer—to 
be able to forget—I can’t think but God will hear me. It isn’t much 
to ask, to forget, only to forget, yet it’s all Task. Though I’m young 
still, I don’t ask joy or hope, but only to forget.” 

“‘There’s one thing you can’t forget. One thing you can’t strip 
off you, or tear out of you, or bury away from you. There’s no stone 
heavy enough to keep it down. It’s the mother’s heart that’s in you, 
and that, one day, will stir and wake. If, one day, you marry again, 
and bear other children—” * 

“Marry again! Bear other children! Never! I will never own 
that child, or my hateful marriage. These unowned things will stand 
always between me and love. Love! What doI want with love? 
What have I to do with love? I want only peace—peace, and to for. 
get.” 

“You feel like that now; but, as you say, dearie, you’re young; 
you may have long to live, it’s dreary to live always alone. If only 
you'd not take a lie upon you. Ah, Miss Daisy "—the once familiar 
name in her earnestness slipped out unawares—“ don’t do it, don’t do 
it. There was one, as once loved you, I always believe will never rest 
till he finds you!” 

“ You’re mad, nurse! you’re mad! Do you think I'd feel myself 
fit for him, ever, on this side the grave? As for my being young—I 
am not young. I can never be young any more. When I see myself 
in the glass, I wonder that my hair isn’t white, that my flesh isn’t 
shrivelled, that my eyes are not dim, that my face doesn’t tell of the 
horrible things it has looked upon.” 

“But it’s not so, Men will see it’s not so. In time you'll come 
to feel it’s not so; some spring the blood will dance in your veins, 
and the world will seem beautiful, and you'll feel that, cost what it 
may, you must love and be happy before you die. And what's to hin- 
der? If only you'll be patient till this madness of misery is past, and 
not take a lie upon you. What, but pity, could any good man feel 
for—” 

“It’s what J feel about myself that would hinder,” the girl broke 
in; “but it’s no use talking. My mind is made up. I shall go to 
her.” 

“T wish no better than that you should go to her, dearie ; but as 
what you are, not With a lie upon you. Leave the child with me yet 
a while, as is needful for it, and best for you; but go to her as a 
widow and a mother.” 

“T will not. . She knows nothing of me but my maiden name, the 
only name I will ever own. She is alone, and she is dying; because 
she loved my mother she sends for me, begging me to be with her till 
she dies. I shall goto her. She promises to leave me all shehas. I 
shall be rich again. It shall all be for you, nurse. I shall ask noth- 
ing of you but to keep that child always, letting it grow up as your 
own.” 

“ You call evil days upon yourself when you take a lie upo®,you. 
If any thing I could say could turn your heart from doing it, Gomput 
it in my heart to say that thing!” 

“ Evil days!” she echoed, with a wild little laugh. ‘What evil 
can seem to me evil any more ; what bitterness bitter? ” 

“ And it’s all vain trying,” the older woman went on. “‘ You can’t 
forget your child. The mother’s heart is in you. Sogner or later it 
will waken. It will trouble you when you think you’ve found peace. 
My dearie, my dearie, better than you know yourself I know you.” 

“ The Scripture says a woman can forget her child. If any wom- 
an, surely I, to whom the father of that child was hateful.” 

“Tt won't be so. Better than you know yourself, indeed, I know 
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you. The tender heart that was like a mother’s to the baby-brother 
won’t remain dead and cold to its own flesh and blood.” 

“Oh, my brother! Oh, Wattie, Wattie, Wattie! All the rest I 
could, perhaps, have forgiven him, but not your death.” She broke 
now into passionate wailing. 

When she looked up and spoke again her face was harder, her 
tone harsher than it had been before, and her eyes had a fierce expres- 
sion in them. 

“ You couldn’t better quicken my hate for him, and so my loath- 


ing for his child, than by speaking to me of my young brother,” she | 
“When I knelt on the wet, river-side grass by Wattie—my | 


said. 
dead, drowned, murdered Wattie—didn’t I curse that child’s father ? 
Didn’t I vow—” 

“ You were mad, you were mad! God, in His mercy, would take 
no heed of you. You were mad then; you are mad now. If only 
you'd wait and do nothing till the fever-fire has burned out of your 
poor brain! My dear, my dear, turn your back upon the devil ; shut 
your eyes and your ears to the things he shows you and tells you; 
put all these horrible thoughts from you; turn to good things and to 
God.” 

“ Well,” she answered, with a daft sort of smile, “the devil is 
dead, certainly—didn’t I see him die? But, nurse, not the devil 
only, but God also is cruel, if He won’t let me forget.” 

“If only you'd take this little one He sent you into your arms, 
and let it lie against your heart, gentler thoughts would come. It 
turns my blood to hear you talk, and see you look with loathing upon 
this soft, sweet, tender, helpless thing, and it your own, too.” 

The child, awake now, was lying on the woman’s lap. It turned 
its head upon her knee, and fixed its eyes upon its mother’s face. The 
little dark-eyed baby-face looked elfish and wan in the moonlight. 

“ His eyes, his eyes!” the girl cried out, as if in some intolerable 
torture. And she sprang up, and went away out-of-doors. 

“ They‘’re no eyes but your own, your very own. It’s its mother’s 
child all over, the darling, the darling!” the woman crooned over it. 

It was not long before the girl came back. Seeing, by the clear 
moonlight, that the woman’s tears were falling thick and fast, she 
went behind her, twined an arm round her neck, laid her cheek against 
the tear-stained cheek, and whispered : ° 

“Poor, poor nursie, poor, dear nursie, you're thinking of your own 
poor little baby, nurse.” 

“Thinking of my own lost pretty one that I loved so, that John 
loved so, and that’s lying now in the church-yard. Thinking of it, 
I'm sorry for myself, and I’m sorry for John, and I could cry my 
heart out for the pity of it; but, as for this poor outcast from its 
mother’s love, tears aren’t sad enough, nor bitter enough, to shed 
for it.”’ 

“Tt will have you, nurse. You'll be a better mother to it than I 
could ever be.” 

“And if Idie? And I’m not strong as I used to be, my dear. 
Sometimes I think I’ll never be well any more.” 

“If you die,” the girl repeated, slowly. ‘‘ Why then it will very 
likely die, too; perhaps it may die first, even.” Then she suddenly 
asked, pointing to the child’s white dress, “Is there blood there, 
nurse? Or is it only in my brain?” 

“ Your head’s getting bad, my dear. 
and let us settle it t6-morrow ?” 

“Tt’s all settled, nurse. I go away, and you keep the child. He’s 
to grow up loving you as his mother, and in time you'll forget he’s not 
your own son.” 

“ And then, when I love him as my own, you'll come to your right 
mind. And then you'll so yearn for your little child, that you'll feel 
forced to claim him, if from the other side the world you had to 
make your way to him on your knees!” 

“Nurse,” the girl spoke, at once imperiously and coaxingly, “ leave 
off talking of this. It tires me; it does me harm. And, nurse, put 
it away now, the child; lay it in its cradle. I want to be close to you, 


Can’t you leave it all now, 


I want you to pet me this last night. Who knows when we shall be 


together again ? ” 
“Hold the child a moment, then, while I go and put its things 
ready.” 
: “T will not!” was the first answer, followed by, “you can put it 
ere.” 
She sat down in the chair from which the other had risen, and let 
the child be laid upon her lap. 





She did not mean to look at it; but, in her own despite, her eyes 
soon fixed themselves upon the sleeping face. She touched one of the 
tiny hands, and it closed upon her finger, and that instinctive, trustful 
clasp thrilled her. 

“ Ah, but he, too, must once have been helpless and harmless,” 
she thought. “ Even he must once have lain upon his mother’s knees 
and looked soft and sweet, and this is his son! As well as another I 
could have loved a child. How I loved baby Wattie!” 

Dreaming back upon her tender, girlish days, when that little 
brother had been to her as her very own, and her all, she lifted the 
sleeping child, her own little son, to her shoulder, pressed her cheek 
against its cheek, and so, gently swaying éo and fro, dreamed on, till 
she came, in her retrospective dreaming, to the very last memory of 
Wattie, lying by the river-bank, dead, drowned. 

Recalled to herself, to the present, she hastily snatched the child 
from her shoulder, got up from her chair, and laid the frightened, 
awakened creature on the cushions. 

“His son. The son of Wattie’s murderer! And I was holding it 
as if I loved it.—Nurse!” she called, aloud, “ come and take it. Put 
it out of my sight.” 

Nurse, who had been on the watch, came quickly and took the 
child away. 

When she returned: “It’s not to-morrow you go, for sure, 
dearie!”’ she said. ‘“ What did you mean about this being the last 
night?” 

“Sit in the great chair again, nurse, I want to sit by you and lay 
my head in your lap. That is it. Yes, nurse, I go to-morrow. If+ 
you look into my room you'll see my dress laid ready. I leave all 
this,” looking down at her heavy, black gown, “ and every thing else 
almost, behind me. The dress I’ve put ready is Daisy Morrison’s ; it 
was hers before she was dragged into the pit. It was never worn by 
his wife.” 

“ And your ring, your wedding-ring. It should be taken care of 
if you don’t mean to wear it. The day may come when—” 

“Good nurse, no prophesying; a little peace. As to the ring. 
Take it off.” 

“ Nay, my dear, not I!” 

“You superstitious woman.” 

She wrenched it off herself, and threw it into the woman’s lap. 

“ To think,” she said, “ that only a few weeks before he put that 
on me, I almost fancied I loved him! Almost fancied! [t was never 
more than that, and I had wholly unfancied that fancy before I was 
plunged into it all—and oh, after that, how I loathed him! Life will 
be hell if I can’t forget, if there’s always to be the taint of those 
months all about me.” 

Her head on the woman’s knees, her hand clasping her hand, Daisy 
presently said : 

“ Nurse, you’ve never asked me to tell you all about it.”’ 

“ Dearie, I know enough,” was soothingly answered. — 

“You don’t know enough if you don’t know all. Some one should 
know all. There is no one but you, and there is no time but to- 
night.” 

“Indeed, in one way or another I know enough, my dear. 
speak of it, don’t think of it, to-night.” 

But the woman’s reluctance to hear strengthened the girl’s deter- 
mination to tell. 

“You remember,” she began, “he used sometimes to row up the 
river to our garden and try to tempt Wattie into his boat. One even- 
ing—it was very soon after that other you spoke of went away—that 
other—other, indeed!” Here she seemed to fall into a dream, but 
soon rousing herself went on. “ One evening he was there, and Wat- 
tie was in his boat before I knew. ‘Come, Sister Daisy, we're waiting 
for you,’ my darling called to me. I wouldn’t trust him alone. I 
couldn’t bear to make him get out. Graham promised to bring us 
back in half an hour. I got in. We never came back. He mur- 
dered Wattie, and did worse by me. That devil’s cunning—you start 
to hear me say that bad word! You goose of a nutse, if you only 
knew what sort of words and things I’ve heard and seen since then. 
That devil’s cunning had planned it all. If he hadn’t had Wattie 
he’d have failed. I'd have jumped into the river sooner than I'd 
have-gone. Because there was something in his face that made me 


Don’t 


| more afraid of him than of the river. 


“He said the tide didn’t serve to take us back; that we must go 
on to the first village, and drive home from there. It got dusk; we 
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were past the safe part of the river. I sat clutching Wattie. There 
was ashock. I know I kept hold of Wattie till he was wrenched from 
me. His death was murder. Nothing was accident. It was murder! 
There came the cool swirl of water, and then I knew nothing more till 
the morning of the next day. I was in a strange room, a strange 
woman sitting beside me. As soon as I could understand any thing, I 
asked for Wattie. 

“The creature didn’t know any thing; she said she would call the 
gentleman; but I wouldn’t let her. I said I would goto him. My 
clothes had been dried, she helped me to put them on, and helped me 
to go down-stairs.- I loathed her touch, even the touch of her eyes; 
but I couldn’t have done without help, I was so deadly ill. Graham 
was at breakfast. He pretended to be shocked to see me looking so 
ill. He tried to be fond and tender. I would say nothing, and answer 
nothing, only asked, ‘ Where’s Wattie?’ He swore to me that Wattie 
had been sent safely home. Then, when I said I wished to go home 
to him directly, he— You know, nurse, I was such an ignorant fool, 
and he always so clever; and just then what little sense I ever had 


seemed benumbed. I felt, I remember, as if my mind were in a small’ 


prison, and knew nothing of any thing outside, of any before or after. 
He pretended passionate remorse, and love, and pity. And he confused 
me with shame and perplexity, by representing what had happened in 
the most disastrous light. 

“* Now, I can’t believe in my own stupidity then. But he managed 
then to make me believe that I had no alternative but to be his wife, 
or to be pointed out by the finger of scorn, to lead a shamed life. He 
‘told me that nobody would ever credit that my having been away from 
home all night with him was an innocent accident. 

“ Nurse, don’t you think it strange that God should let such a weak 
creature be left so helpless from no fault of herown? It was love for 
Wattie, care for Wattie, nothing else, Heaven is my witness, that led 
me into that villain’s power. 

“Well, when he’d done talking, I was even so stupid a fool as to 
feel something like gratitude to him for being willing to marry a girl 
80 disgraced. 

“We were married that very morning—as he had intended we 
should be. He wanted to hurry me abroad immediately. When I in- 
sisted that first I would go to Wattie, or Wattie must come to me, he 
left me in anger, and he locked me in. He turned the key very softly, 
but I heard the sound. My brain Was, by this time, growing clearer. 
What had passed seemed to me an incredibly bad dream. The thought 
that I was his wife, irrevocably his property, half maddened me. 

“T determined I would escape; that, whatever might come after, I 
would go to Wattie. I hadn’t much trouble in getting out of the win- 
dow. I passed unnoticed through the garden, which ran down to the 
river’s edge. I thought I could make my way home by the river-side 
path. 
“ Pushing through some bushes, I suddenly came upon a group of 
people—my husband one of them—standing round something that lay 
on the grass. I broke into their midst, and there lay Wattie, my dead, 
drowned, murdered Wattie. I knelt by him, I lifted my hands and 
my eyes to heaven. Words of cursing came to my lips. I cursed his 
murderer, my husband, to whom I had been married that morning.” 

She stopped and laughed. 

“T don’t know what happened just after. I remember I found 
myself his close-kept prisoner. Our hatred of each other grew finely. 
He was disappointed in finding he could not get hold of all my money 
at once, mine and Wattie’s, which came to me. He took a sort of 
fiend’s pleasure in making himself as evil a monster as possible in my 
eyes. To half kill me with fear was his favorite pastime; but after 
a while I got too stupid to feel afraid. At times he drank frightfully— 
drank till he was mad. His worst way of torturing me was to talk to 
me of the foul horrors of the life he had led and was leading; if I tried 
to stop my ears, he would pull my hands down and hold them. Some- 
times he struck me—not often—he could do so much worse. It’s a 
nice story, isn’t it, nurse?” 

The poor woman to whom she told it moaned faintly. 

“Tl make it short, nurse; I won’t tell you half—only the end. 
That came at Homburg. I’m not quite sure if he meant to do it. 
But I think he did. A woman he cared something for had used him 
ill; besides that, he was in all manner of debt, and difficulty, and dis- 
grace. It was in my room, before my eyes, close to me. He was 
playing with his pistol. He said he was going to shoot himself, but 
couldn’t make up his mind if he would shoot me first or not. I had 








heard him talk so before; I tried not to seem afraid. I saw him put 
the pistol to his mouth. When he did that I turned my eyes away, 
There was a noise. I felt something on my face and hands. I looked 
then, and didn’t know what it was I saw. What, nurse, you turn faint 
to hear of it? 

“T don’t know much what happened after; or of how I got here, 
I had just written to you, I know. I suppose the address upon the 
letter—any way, I got here, ‘and his child was born. And you want 
me to love it! To love his child!” She laughed wildly. 

It was now just midnight, and the sound of a horse’s footfall 
(“ John” coming home from a distant market-town) was very welcome 
to John’s poor wife. The girl rose quickly on hearing it to hurry to 
her own room. 

“John will go with you to-morrow,” were “ nurse’s”’ last words. 

“Will he? There’s no need he should take the trouble; but it’s 
very kind. Thank him for me. Be sure you thank him for this kind. 
ness, and for all his other kindness.” 

Then, as the farmer entered the kitchen, Daisy fled up the stairs to 
her room. She had never met him face to face; she never would 
meet any one. Having put out the candle and drawn up the blind, 
she sat still until the old-fashioned clock outside her door had ten 
times chimed the quarters. As it finished its tenth chime she got up, 
and, moving about noiselessly, put off her widow’s weeds, and put on 
the dress laid ready on the bed. 

By the time this was done the dawn had overgrown the moonlight, 
and she looked at herself in the glass. There she stood—Daisy Mor- 
rison, Wattie’s “ Sister Daisy.” 

Stealing noiselessly down the stair, letting herself out of the house 
cautiously—it was easy to make no noise, the doors at Moor-Edge 
were neither locked nor barred, and the old dog sleeping by the kitchen 
hearth knew her too well to notice her, except by a sleepy movement 
of his tail—Daisy passed, before sunrise, into the world of summer- 
dawn. She did not take the track leading to the white road that 
crossed the common; she would have been, by-and-by, liable to meet 
people there, and could be seen from so great a distance. She took 
the footway that descended precipitously to the plain, between the 
high hedges. It was as yet too early to meet even laborers going to 
their work. As yet no smoke from early-lighted fires curled from the 
cottage chimneys. The world of dawn was stainless and speckless. 

The ambrosial morning freshness, and the feeling that she was 
leaving behind her the widow's dress, the wedding-ring, the child, 
which were the signs of what had been so loathsome in her life, had a 
strong effect upon Daisy. It was with an elastic, almost dancing, step 
that she went her way; she felt as if, bathing in the purity of the dawn, 
she were being cleansed. 

“T shall be able, in time, to forget. In so beautiful a world ] shall 
be able, in time, to be happy! No need to hate this beautiful world, 
for I shall be able to forget—and—he is no longer in it.” 

By-and-by, she paused, turned, and looked back at Moor-Edge, just 
before finally passing out of sight of it. 

“ But if what she says is true—about a mother’s heart—then I 
carry my trouble with me, within me. A mother’s heart! How can 
I have a mother’s heart for his child?” 

The new glory had faded when she went on again. Whether she 
looked up to the clear morning blue, or looked hefore her through the 
clear air down upon the plain, her child’s face, with eyes pleading and 
reproachful, floated before her; but she went on. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





MADAME DE LISLE; OR, HOW I LEFT PARIS 
IN JULY, 1870. 


T the beginning of July, 1870, I was residing in Paris in the 
second story of No. 51 Avenue Montaigne. My back-windows 
looked out upon a queer little villa of the Louis XIII. style, with @ 
gravelled court in front, and a garden full of trees behind, the only 
access to which from the avenue was by a narrow passage, which you 
entered by a small gate, over which was incribed, in modest charac- 
ters, “ No. 49.” 
I discovered, soon after I took my lodgings in No. 51, that No. 49 
was occupied by Madame de Lisle, the widow of a French officer whe 
had been killed in the Crimea, or at Solferino, or somewhere or other, 
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I saw that she was handsome and distinguished in her personal appear- 
ance, and I soon learned that she moved in the best society, and was 
generally regarded as a brilliant woman of fair reputation and a com- 
fortable income. Her origin seemed to be uncertain. Some said she 
was English, others that she was an American from South Carolina, 
and others still that she was a German. I had become tclerably fa- 
miliar with her face from my back-windows, and at length had the 
honor to be introduced to her at a party at the British embassy. She 
seemed to recognize me as a neighbor, and smiled graciously, but 
made no observation beyond a few formal remarks. 

Those early July days were stirring ones in Paris. Something was 
in the air—the mutterings before the storm. Ollivier was important, 
and the Chambers restless. The Quartier Latin was in a suppressed 
tumult all the time, the emperor was ill, and all sorts of reports were 
afloat. Then came the Spanish complication, the Hohenzollern busi- 
ness, and the Benedetti affair, and, behold! we were plunged into war 
with Prussia. 

The effect was fine. All the turbulent elements rushed to arms. 
Serious people saw through the emperor’s attempt to make a diver- 
sion, but were rather disposed to encourage it. The troops were sum- 
moned, and Le Beuf marched to the frontier. Those who remained 
at home prepared triumphal arches, and shouted, “ On to Berlin!” 

My most intimate acquaintance among the French was a student 
named Bourgogne. Poor Jules! he was always bursting into my 
rooms with some exciting narration, and it was he that brought me 
the news of the enthusiasm of the students’ quarter, and the rallying 
of all classes at the prospect of glory to be easily won from the slow 
and stupid Teuton. : 

“ Our boundaries are to be rectified at last!” he shouted. “ The 
eagles of France shall build their nests in the Siebengeberge.” 

“ Fair and softly, my good friend,” I would say, for I had not for- 
gotten my winter in Berlin, and the drillings of the Jandwehr, and the 
needle-gun experiments. ‘“ Your German is an ugly fellow to rouse ; 
he is like General Scott’s description of the Yankee: ‘The hardest 
fellow in the world to get into a fight, and the hardest to get out of 
it when his blood is up.’ ” 

“He lacks élan,” dogmatized Bourgogne, after the manner of 
Young France. “It is all very well to talk of Prussjan against Aus- 
trian, but wait till they measure swords with France. Our first vic- 
tory will rally to our standard all the nations of South Germany, 
trampled under the iron heel of Bismarck. Cochon!” hissed Jules, 
getting excited, “4 bas la Prusse!” 

I warded off a discussion by alluding to my neighbor Madame de 
Lisle, knowing that a spice of romance will divert a Frenchman from 
his most glorious theories, and for a while Bourgogne consented to 
drop the subject of chassepots and needle-guns, to look out of my 
window upon the villa, and take a comprehensive survey of the 
premises ; but his ardent soul soon returned to the charge, and he 
ended by dragging me out to witness a grand review of the Army of 
the Rhine on the Champ de Mars. 

We found the Pont de Jena blocked with blouses. The Faubourg 
St.-Antoine was taking a holiday like ourselves, and the few police- 
officers on the spot had their hands full. 

A carriage that was traversing the bridge seemed to give umbrage 
to the mob, and one or two were shying sticks at the driver, and a 
tude ouvrier was trying to put his head into the window. 

“Mon Dieu! there is a lady within,” shouted Bourgogne, indig- 
nant, as he sprang forward to avenge the insult. I followed closely. 
There were a few hard knocks, a thunder of sacres, the police came 
up, and the throng divided, leaving a clear space through which the 
carriage passed rapidly. 

I caught a glimpse, as the horses sprang on, of a tranquil face 
smiling serene recognition, and then Bourgogne and I had as much as 
we could manage in evading the wrath of the blouses, and eluding 
the vigilance of the sergents de ville, which we finally accomplished 
by slipping through the crowd, and escaping pursuit by dexterous 
celerity. We found ourselves at last, very hot and tired, upon the 
Champ de Mars. 

“Mais, quelle course de chien!” panted Bourgogne, wiping his 
brow, “but what a face! I am sureI have seen it somewhere. Beau- 
tiful as a thousand devils! “She must be discovered.” 

“That will not be difficult,” I said, smiling at his enthusiasm. “ It 
was my fair neighbor.” 

“En effet,” said Bourgogne, stopping short, and looking at me 





curiously. - “ She recognized you, and smiled; and it was not my fine 
eyes, after all, that she appreciated. Ah, you are a fine mouche, my 
boy, and here I break my head and my shins to procure an adventure 
for you. Bien; but, mark me, I shall go with you to the first recep- 
tion of madame that you attend, by this lance, broken in the service 
of yon distressed dame.” And he ruefully raised his splintered rat- 
tan, and brandished it before my eyes. 

Laughing at his absurdity, I promised to present him at my first 
appearance. . 

The review over, I left Bourgogne to find his way homeward by 
the left bank of the Seine, while I returned slowly to my lodgings. 

Upon my table lay a dainty, perfumed missive, sealed with a crest. 
I opened it in haste, and found it was written in my own language : 


“Madame de Lisle begs Mr. —— to allow her the privilege of 
thanking him in person for his timely assistance this afternoon.” 


Enclosed was a French card of invitation, signifying that madame 
was to be found chez elle on Tuesday evenings. 

That day was Monday. 

The next morning when Bourgogne appeared as usual with the 
latest bulletin from the Place de Carrousel, I showed him the card. 

“Of course, I am included in the invitation,” he said, “and the 
only difficulty in my way is the want of a dress-coat.” 

“ But how can I present you?” I demurred. “I am a stranger to 
this lady. I cannot ask permission to bring a friend.” 

“ Nothing is more simple,” demonstrated Bourgogne, unabashed, “ if 
I can only procure acoat. You take me with you. Good. Madame 
pushes forward with enthusiasm, with empressement. You bow gracefully 
to the first burst. When the applause has somewhat modified, you draw 
back with becoming modesty and present me as the true hero, dragged 
there against my will. I shall enact my réle to perfection. You, nat- 
urally embarrassed, will do the same. It will be superb. I see it all, 
mon ami, there is nothing in the world like the genius of initiative, 
that sympathy with events, that complicity with Fate which made Na- 
poleon sublime. Adieu, I go to negotiate a loan of twenty-five francs, 
which will hire my costume. Curtain to rise at nine precisely. First 
appearance of Messieurs Bourgogne and-——. Aw revoir.” 

Before I could remonstrate, the wild fellow was gone. 

The worst of it was, that I knew he would fulfil his threat, and 
that he would compel me to accede to his desires lest he should re- 
venge himself by some more absurd freak of his mischievous genius ; 
but I looked forward with dread to the evening, and determined, if 
possible, to slip off before his arrival. 

But Jules was too clever for me, and arrived while I was tying my 
cravat, arrayed in a faultless evening-costume, which he had got of a 
fournisseur, with immaculate kids and wonderful linen ; and, before I 
could settle my mind, we were walking arm-in-arm up the narrow 
passage of No. 49. ‘ 

The door was standing open, and a few people were chatting in- 
formally on the steps. The group opened to make way for us, and we 
were admitted directly to a small, square saloon, in which about a 
dozen people were assembled, in the centre of whom was Madame de 
Lisle, who instantly recognized me, and thanked me, in a few well- 
chosen words, for my opportune assistance. 

Then it all fell out as Bourgogne had planned, except that, as I 
drew back to present my friend, to my amazement, Madame de Lisle 
extended both hands to him, and then presented her forehead, French 
fashion, for a salute, which Bourgogne, quite unmoved, deposited 
there. 

“ What, is it thou, Jules?” she cried, with the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. “ And what possessed thee to have thyself pre- 
sented to me?” 

“‘ My fair cousin,” said Bourgogne, “though I was too busy with 
the blouses yesterday to remark more than that the equipage was 
well appointed and the lady beautiful, something in the face haunted 
me, and, putting the name with the features, I had a shrewd fancy 
that I might find a friend; but, not being sure of any thing but my 
own audacity, I did not tell Mr. ——, who brought me here most 
unwillingly to-night.” 

“T have not seen this madcap cousin for seven years,” said our 
hostess, turning to me ; “ but I see he can remember a face as well as 
I. To-morrow you must come to me again, when I shall be at liberty. 
Now, let me present you both to my friends.” 
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The circle to which we were introduced numbered certain names 
of note curiously mingled; members of the “ Left” were conversing 
amicably with dowagers of the Faubourg St.-Germain, while one or 
two titles of the empire were making themselves comfortable with 
the coffee-and-cakes of the hostess. 

There was no political conversation, but the tone of discourse was 
that of the gracious causerie which Madame Récamier declared to be 
among the lost arts of the Parisians, but which lingers still in certain 
circles, where the wit and grace of the women, and the subtlety and 
address of the men, would not have disgraced the saloons of the 
Hotel Rambouillet. 

“Tt is strange,” I said, thinking I was addressing Bourgogne, “ to 
see that the nobles of /a vieille roche should look so much like other 
people. One imagines a Rohan or a De Coucy with a certain presence 
and dignity to distinguish him from the herd.” 

“ Monsieur,” said a playful voice, startling me from my half- 
reverie, “ have you yet to learn that a Rohan or a Montmorenci is but 
another name for an imbecile.” 

“M. de Freslincourt can afford to say such things better than a 
younger noble,” said Madame de Lisle, who had approached, “ since 
his own blood is of the purest.—Mr. , come away; I wish to 
present you to a charming old lady who will confound you by speak- 
ing of the Place de la Concorde as the Place Louis Quinze, and who 
knows no empire, and believes in his sacred majesty Henri V.” 

The old dowager was delightful, a perfect fossil of the best type; 
and then I found a senator, who detailed some of the exciting scenes 
at the late séances of that august body; and so, alternating, I passed 
a very agreeable evening, until at length I found myself beside Bour- 
gogne taking leave of Madame de Lisle. 

“ Who, then, is she?” I demanded, as we walked down the alley, 
“this cousin, whom you embrace after seven years’ absence—what 
invention is this ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” answered my friend, “ ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ She is a cousin by marriage. Her father is a Berliner of 
note; her mother was a countrywoman of yours. De Lisle, poor fel- 
low, was shot in Mexico. He was of good blood, had connections with 
the Faubourg St.-Germain ; his wife, you see, has cemented them. 
She has a taste for politics, and dabbles in literature, is rich, and a 
widow. What more can she desire? I saw her at my father’s, seven 
years ago. I was but a lad then, and faith I had forgotten her ex- 
istence in the excitements of living. It is quite worth while to dis- 
cover a cousin who has such Lafitte and Chateau Margot as this lovely 
being. I shall devote myself to her henceforth.” . 

“But what has she to do with all these politicians?” I 
asked. 

“That passes me,” replied my friend. ‘“ Perhaps it was for the 
Lafitte that Jean de Roux and Garnier Pagés were there to-night. 
There is some scheme afloat, you may depend. I am to go to her to- 
morrow informally, and take you with me. Keep your eyes open, my 
boy ! we are needed for something, be sure.” 

But the friendly and cordial character of the morrow’s visit was 
calculated to disarm the strongest suspicion, and very soon the villa 
became my favorite lounging-place, madame being always affable, and 
treating Jules and myself very like two young school-boys, whom she 

liked to have about. After a while, she began to make me use- 
ful. 

“ Jules had gone, and she had forgotten something; would Mr. 
—— think it too much trouble to do a little commission for her, 
take a note, which she was afraid to trust to the mail or to a ser- 
vant?” Of course, I was too glad to do any thing, and, in return, 
had a corner of the carriage for a drive to the Bois, and an entrée to 
madame’s opera-box. 

The streets were a good deal disturbed with soldiery and artil- 
lery, and the general commotions of the war, and it was not very 
pleasant for a lady to venture abroad. So, as Jules was training and 
drilling with the Garde Mobile, it became quite my habit to execute 
madame’s commissions for her. I can’t tell, now, of all the queer 





places I went to, nor the strange people I met on these errands; but 
there was so much to think of, and every thing was so full of interest, 
and we were all so occupied with the war, that nothing made much 
impression of itself; life, from day to day, being a shifting kaleido- 
scope of dramatic scenes ; and madame always explained her affairs as 
resulting from an unpleasant complication about property with her 
husband's relations, in which I could serve her better than Jules, who 








might get into a family difficulty if he had the handling of so delicate 


a matter. Then she would call me sagacious and secret, and, of 
course, I held my tongue. 


Things were at this point, when Bourgogne appeared one morning” 


in the uniform of a captain of the Garde Mobile, 

“T am ordered on duty,” he said, gravely, “ in the Department of 
the Seine-et-Marne. I saw an old comrade of mine this morning, who 
was wounded at Weissenburg. I begin to fear that matters are going 
wrong yonder. The emperor manages too much, and has a lot of 
addle-heads about him. If we are in for a long war, and you think 
you had better go home, you will do what you can for my cousin, I 
am sure; but, of course, Paris will be in no danger. Adieu, good 
friend—” and, sobered for once, Jules marched off, whistling “La 
Marseillaise,” and under my window I heard him singing, as he marched 
along : 

“En avant, marchons ! 
Contre leurs canons ; 


Courons au feu, 
Au feu des bataillons.” 


In the afternoon I went, as usual, to pay my respects to Madame de 
Lisle. I fyund her rather pale and dejected, reading the edict of ban- 
ishment of Germans from the soil of France. 

‘It will bring much trouble upon the poor people,” she lamented ; 
and on this subject her thoughts remained fixed, till at length, apol- 
ogizing to me for her abstraction, she seated herself at her writing- 
table, and scratched a few lines, which she begged me to carry to 
No. 7, Rue de l’Oratoire, where I could deliver them to M. Hassler, 
her German professor. 

I promptly hastened on this errand, but, on the staircase of No. 7, 
I encountered a gendarme, who arrested my course and demanded 
my business. 

I told him whom I sought, and his brow contracted. 

“ Hassler is under arrest.” 

“ On what charge ?” I asked. 

“ As an agent of the Prussian Government—a spy.” 

I was in consternation, and saw the necessity of caution, so I 
turned to leave the house without further parley, when my passage 
was barred by the bayonet of the guard. 

“ You wished to see Hassler?” 

a 

“What do you want of him ?” 

I hesitated. I saw that a bold tone would only lead me into dif- 
ficulties, so I smiled gayly, though in much inward trepidation, and 
said ; 

“ Don’t be curious, mon brave ; only a message from a lady.” 

The suspicious face did not relax. 

“You are no Frenchman, I can tell by your tongue; possibly 
you, too, are a spy.” 

“ My friend,” I said, in most conciliatory tones, “ you mistake me 
altogether ; I have no sympathy with the Germans ; I am the friend 
of France, though not a native. I am an American.” 

The stern features softened a little ; then contracted again. 

“ Prove it,” he said, severely. 

Opportunely I remembered that in my wallet was a tiny flag, placed 
there by loving hands before I left home, and, plunging into the depths 
of my pocket, I fished up the treasure, and displayed the silken stars 
and stripes. 

“ That is my best proof,” I said. 

The soldier smiled grimly, and raised his bayonet. 

“We do not fight that flag,” he said. “Pass on! but beware to 
whom you carry ladies’ messages in these times.” 

I sped back to No. 49, and burst in upon Madame de Lisle with 
my intelligence. 

“ My note,” she said, anxiously ; “ where is it?” 

I searched my pockets—it was gone! In vain I poured out their 
contents upon the floor, and turned those unfortunate receptacles inside 
out; it was nowhere to be found. In pulling out my pocket-book, I had 
probably drawn it out unawares, and it had by this time fallen into 
hostile hands. 

“T trust there was nothing of a political nature in your note to 
your professor, madame,” I said, carelessly, little thinking of the sig- 
nification of my words ; but I was thunderstruck at the effect they 
produced. 

Madame de Lisle looked at me with a face blanched to the color 
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f her handkerchief, but with the same. steady, unflmching gaze with | Messieurs et dames, take your places, if you please.” There was a 


vhich she had studied me at our first interview. 

“Mr. ,” she said, “I have never been deceived in my judg- 
ment of a man. I know that you are trustworthy and resolute. 
Will you help me in this-emergency, which demands promptitude and 
courage? Iam obliged to leave this house instantly, without a mo- 
ment’s delay. I must go to England to-morrow ; in the mean time, I 
must go to an hotel as a newly-arrived traveller, and under an assumed 
name. My safety depends upon your readiness and disgetion. . Will 
you help me? Do not fear that my heart will fail. I will sustain you 
in any invention that you may find necessary.” 

I could-well believe her. Her paleness had given place to a bril- 
liant flush, unusual to her white cheek; her eyes glowed with a calm 
and steadfast lustre. Inscrutable and unflinching she looked. She 
volunteered no information, and I asked no questions. The adven- 
ture pleased me. I consented to any course she chose to indicate. 

She paused a moment for reflection, conceived a plan, matured it, 
and then announced her intention. 

“T shall add a wrinkle or two to my face,” she said, “and adopt a 
more antique costume. You will be a nephew escorting a beloved 
aunt to England. I shall speak no French, so that my accent will not 
betray me. You will do all the talking, and retain your personality 
and passport. Wait for me ten minutes.” 

She left the room, and I was musing upon the strangeness of my 
situation, when I heard a step upon the gravel, and a slow foot ascend- 
ing the front stairs, and directly without announcement, the door was 
pushed open, and a shrill voice demanded of me in English whether 
“Mrs. de Lisle lived here.” 

The voice issued from beneath one of those ugly washbow]-hats, 
peculiar to the British female of middle age, upon the Continent ; her 
dress was plain black ; but a shawl, of gorgeous pattern, hung upon 
rather than draped the figure ; and the costume was completed by a 
gigantic handbag and an umbrella. The eyes were shaded by a pair 
of blue spectacles, and, from the lines of the face, and the odd, cracked 
voice, I judged the speaker to be about fifty years old. 

“ Madame is not visible, I fear,” I said, rising civilly. “Iam her 
man of business, and have just been informed that she is very much 
indisposed.” 

“ Young man,” said the terrible being, solemnly, “ you are impos- 
ing upon me.. Mrs. de Lisle is my near connection, and see her I 
must. Your trifling excuse will not weigh with me.” 

I passed out into the hall with the intention of intercepting the 
femme de chambre, in order that she might warn her mistress; but a 
merry laugh behind me* made me turn my head, and there I found 
Madame de Lisle smiling at me under the washbow]-hat, with the blue 
spectacles in her hand. 

“Congratulate me on my disguise,” she said, “ since it deceived 
Thank you for your ingenious defence of my pri- 





you so thoroughly. 
vacy.” 

“But the voice,” I stammered in amazement; “ where does it 
come from ?” 

“T have played comedy before,” she replied, smiling. ‘I draw in 
my cheeks—so—and have an old woman’s voice at command. But 
come, we must be off. We will make our exit through the garden, 
which will lead us into the Rue Marbeeuf, where you can call a 
fiacre.” 

We passed under the trees, and down a long avenue which I had 
never discovered, behind some sheltering vines, and came out upon a 
narrow street, where I soon found a cab into which I put “‘my aunt” 
with proper attention—carpet-bag and all—and drove to the Hétel du 
Louvre. 

Having engaged rooms for my charge for the night, I returned to 
my own lodgings, to collect my thoughts, and a few traps. 

I was very sure that my handsome friend had been dabbling in 
matters too deep for her; but, whether her difficulties were financial 
or political, I felt a desire to help her through with them, and deter- 
mined to see her safely out of France, before I relinquished my right 
of protection. The novelty of the adventure interested me, and I 
emulated the pluck and energy of my companion, and her undaunted 
bearing in the presence of danger. 

In the morning we took the first train for Boulogne, delaying our 
arrival at the Embarcadére du Nord till the very latest moment. We 
‘were just in time to enter the waiting-room, before the door closed 
with the order of the guard—“ On n’entre plus. The train arrives; 





great. crowd, for everybody was hurrying away from Paris even then, 
and there was some little delay in getting out of the station, when, 
looking back through the window into the court, I saw a fiacre driving 
furiously in at the gate, with a cocked hat and epaulets half out the 
window, whose owner was urging the coachman to a furious speed. 
It was my acquaintance of the Rue de l’Oratoire! e 
A cold chill ran over me at the sight. The gendarme sprang from 
the cab and tried the door; it was barred. The guard was on the 
platform trying to settle the crowd in the various carriages, and the 
officer of police rattled in vain. A moment more and we were in our 
places, and the train moved off. 
I leaned out of the window and heard a gamin singing, mock- 
ingly : 
“Dans une gendarmerie, 
Quand un gendarme rit, 
Tous les gendarmes rient, 
Dans la gendarmerie—” 


and I drew a long breath of relief. 

“Touch and go!” I remarked in a low tone to my companion, who 
had seen the whole thing. 

“We must get out at Creil,” she said, after a moment’s thought, 
“They will telegraph to arrest me at Boulogne ; but we will change 
our course, and evade them by taking the afternoon train. They will 
not know we are aware of pursuit, and so will not look for us near 
home, as they will Jearn that we have taken through-tic’.ets to Eng- 
land, at the bureau.” 

We descended, accordingly, at Creil, and were wending our way 
from the station as much like ordinary travellers as possible, when a 
hand was laid upon my arm. 

“In the name of the law,” said a voice, in French, “ monsieur et 
madame will do me the favor to come with me.” 

“Why, and whither ?” I demanded, with proper astonishment and 
indignation. ‘‘ You are probably unaware, sir, that I am an American 
citizen, and not subject to your laws.” 

“The excuse will not serve you again,” said the very civil but 
peremptory myrmidon of imperial power. ‘“‘ A telegram has just been 
received at our bureau of police, stating that Madame de Lisle and a 
companion, calling himself an American, were in the train, with a de- 
scription of the gentleman, which corresponds with your appearance, 
monsieur, though the lady seems disguised. You have through- 
tickets for London via Boulogne, and you leave the train at Creil. 
Suspicious circumstance, clumsy device.” 

“ And on what charge, sir, do you arrest peaceable citizens of a 
foreign power on their travels, may I ask? and what proof do you 
possess ?” 

“The companion of Madame de Lisle in her flight cannot be other 
than an accomplice in her designs. The eye of the police has been 
upon you, monsieur; you have been frequently seen entering the 
house No. 84 Rue Jacob, a notorious haunt of the friends of Germany. 
You have deposited letters at the Prussian legation. You are known 
to be a constant visitor at No. 49, Avenue Montaigne, the home of a 
lady whom you are now aiding to escape, in disguise, from the penal- 
ties she merits. Pardon, monsieur, you are my prisoner.” 

“ And what charge do you bring against this lady?” I demanded. 
“ Why is she not at liberty to leave the country when and in what 
manner she pleases ? ” 

“The charge, monsieur, is that of complicity with the enemies of 
France in procuring information for military purposes. You are not 
ignorant that Madame de Lisle is a Prussian spy /” 

Again, I felt a chill creeping over me. Madame put a brave face 
upon it; but it was of no use. We were marched off to the bureau 
of police, and deposited in a narrow room, with a sanded floor, and 
no furniture but two rush-bottomed chairs and a deal table, the only 
ornament of the walls being an affiche containing the rules of the 
office. 

“Tt is a mistake, of course,” said Madame de Lisle, as soon as we 
were alone; “ but we are in great danger. The temper of the people 
is such that any suspicion is as bad as reality for us. When the officer 
returns, I will talk to him.” 

That functionary appeared very quickly, and my companion dis- 
coursed to him with such presence of mind, and lied so adroitly, and 
maintained so strongly that she was the elderly Englishwoman she 
purported to be, that the officer was a little staggered ; and I am not 
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sure but we should have got off, had it not been for the untimely 
arrival of a baggage-train, from which leaped my gendarme, who 
rushed to the station where we were. 

“En voila un!” he cried; “we have earthed them at last. Ah, 
mon gargon! you will bring no more billets-doux from fine ladies— 
eh?” 

Phe case was hopeless. The indefatigable police had been on our 
track from the moment I had left the Rue de l’Oratoire. We had 
evaded them by the skilfully-planned move from the Avenue Mon- 
taigne ; but they had recavered the scent just too late to arrest us be- 
fore we quitted the city. 

The accysation was clearly defined. Madame de Lisle was shown 
to have been in constant correspondence with Prussian officers of high 
rank. It was known that her connections in Paris gave her the entrée 
to circles of distinction, where all sorts of political knowledge was 
to be obtained, and that she had disposed of the same to the best ad- 
vantage. Suspicions had been entertained for some time concerning 
her correspondence, and the note to M. Hassler contained proofs of 
her complicity in his own well-recognized movements for the spying 
out.of the hostile city. 

All this fell upon me with the force and certainty of truth, accom- 
panied by the consciousness that I had made an egregious ass of my- 
self in allowing madame to make a cat’s-paw of me where an Ameri- 
can would necessarily be above suspicion. I was justly indignant. 

But any asseveration of innocence on my part would be useless, 
of course, and I did not feel like backing out, angry as I was, and I 
even still entertained a hope of being able to render some service to 
my fascinating and adroit friend; but, if the worst came to the worst 
—well, a man could but die once, and what did it matter? But, of 
course, I expected to get out of it somehow. 

I had no chance of communicating these sentiments to madame, 
but she seemed to read them in my face, and, removing her blue spec- 
tacles, now that their concealment was useless, she shot upon me a 
glance at once so deprecating and so confiding that I forgave her all 
the mischief she had done, with that weakness that we all suffer from 
where a pretty woman is concerned. 

After some hours’ detention under strict surveillance, it was de- 
cided to send us back to Paris in the charge of a squad of the Garde 
Mobile that were just on their way from the provinces to Paris, and 
directly we heard the tramp of the soldiers outside, and the clear 
voice of an officer calling, “‘ Halt!” 

Something sounded familiar in the ringing tone ; the door opened, 
and who should enter but Bourgogne ! 

I was very near bursting forth with an exclamation that would 
have ruined every thing, but was deterred in time by a quick motion 
of Madame de Lisle, which telegraphed to me and to Bourgogne a 
hint of silence that my friend of the Quartier Latin was far too prac- 
tised a hand not to recognize, and which helped him to receive the 
instructions of the police with an unfaltering steadiness of demeanor. 

“ You will conduct this lady and gentleman,” said the chef, always 
civil, “ to the bureau of the second arrondissement, and signify to the 
officer in charge that M. Jouffroy will report upon the case.” 

“ Bien, monsieur.” 

“ You will see that they are carefully guarded, and that no com- 
munication is allowed between them.” 

“ Bien, monsieur.” 

“ And you will use every precaution to prevent their escape.” 

“ Assuredly, monsieur.” 

With this final caution, we were delivered over in form, and 
marched in the centre of the company to the railway-station, which 
was only a few rods off. 

There Bourgogne drew me aside, and demanded of me, sternly, 
what the devil I was doing in that galére ? 

I gave him a succinct account of my endeavors to do my duty by 
his cousin, and detailed our adventures. 

He mused solemnly. It was astonishing to see Jules solemn. The 
result of his meditation was a savage outburst against women in gen- 
eral, and a declaration that he was at his wits’ end. 

“Go and see madame,” I said, “and she wil! help you.” 

She was safely locked in the ladies’-room all the time. Jules hesi- 
tated, then followed my advice. He returned in a few moments with 
a time-table, which he studied intently, addressing no remarks to me, 
except a few orders which he gave in his tone of military command, 
for effect upon the men. 














At last the train arrived. There seemed to be a hopeless confu- 
sion about getting the troop into their places in the carriages. Bour- 
gogne ordered them hither and thither, with a want of system that 
gave me a melancholy idea of his capacities as a commander. The 
guards swore ; the soldiers looked sullen; Bourgogne flew about, com- 
plicating matters terribly. The train was fifteen minutes behind time, 
and the officials were growing furious. I sat in one of the compart- 
ments with Madame de Lisle, who watched the confusion calmly. 

The bustle augmented. The out express-train came tearing into 
the station on the other track, and drew up beside us. Our windows 
looked directly into those of an empty compartment of the first class. 
The doors of the two carriages were opposite, and the space between 
the tracks was wide enough to allow them to open. 

Madame de Lisle pulled down the curtain on the station side of 
our car, put her hand out of the other window, turned the lock, which 
I found had purposely been left unbolted, and stepped into the vacant 
space between the two trains. Luckily, the carriage opposite was 
also unbolted. We stepped in, and madame drew down the curtains 
to conceal us. In another moment the train started, and we were off. 

“ Jules forgot to mention that I was a prisoner,” she said, smiling, 
“and the stupid woman at the station gave me two tickets for Ostend. 
I think, too, he will forget to look for us until his train is off, being 
so busy with his troop. So we are safe.” 

We took the boat, that night, from Ostend to Dover; but not till 
I had deposited Madame de Lisle at the Grosvenor, and taken my own 
rooms at the Langham Hotel, did I breathe freely once more. My first 
act was to write to Bourgogne. 

By return of post I had a letter from him which relieved my 
anxieties. He had received a severe reprimand for carelessness, but 
otherwise had not suffered from our escape—the confusion in the Bu- 
reau de la Guerre, arising from the intelligence just received of the 
disaster of Worth, being too great to admit of minor matters receiv- 
ing much attention. He was ordered with his troop to the Depart- 
ment of the Moselle, and would set forth the following day. My trunk 
and papers he would gladly forward to me, but unfortunately they 
were in the possession of the police, and any application must be 
made through the American minister. 

He bade me farewell with effusion, and sent his respectful homages 
to his cousin. 

I did not deliver them. I must confess that I did not go near 
Madame de Lisle again, being heartily sick of the whole business. 
The Russia sailed, the following week, for New York, and I took pas- 
sage in her, hardly feeling safe, indeed, until I found the Atlantic be- 


tween myself and the police of Paris. 
Sipney Hype. 





CHINESE GAMBLERS. 





HE passion for gambling, common among most barbarous or semi- 

civilized peoples, is particularly strong in the Chinese. It per- 
vades all classes of society. From the gamin in the street to the fine 
lady in her boudoir, from the outcast in the opium-den to the priest 
in the temple of Buddha, few are exempt from the prevailing mania. 
Though the practice of gambling, and the manufacture of gaming-im- 
plements, such as cards, dice, dominoes, etc., are forbidden by law, 
nowhere are these operations carried on more openly than in China. 
In some parts of the principal towns and cities, almost every house is 
a gambling-den. This violation of law is winked at by the subordi- 
nate officers of the government, who are bribed by keepers of gaming- 
hells. Even the high mandarins seldom take the trouble to ferret out 
and punish offenders. They connive at the practices which they con- 
demn. Like our municipal authorities, they occasionally make a raid 
on some notorious establishments, and then their zeal goes to sleep 
again. Oftentimes they are themselves transgressors. The example 
of statesmen like Chesterfield and Fox might be paralleled among 
high officials of the Flowery Kingdom. 

As the execution of the laws against gambling is evaded by the 
constituted authorities, inhabitants of towns and villages are some- 
times obliged to form vigilance committees to detect and punish cul- 
prits. Hue, the French missionary, has given an interesting account 
of one of these organizations. A large village near his mission was 
notorious for its professional gamblers. The inhabitants were sc de- 
moralized by the nuisance that they hadn’t the desire or the energy 
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to abate it. At last the chief of one of the prominent families, who 
was himself addicted to the vice, determined to put a stop to it in the 
village. He accordingly invited the principal inhabitants to a ban- 
quet. Before the close of the entertainment he made some earnest 
remarks on the evil effects of gambling, and urged the formation of 
an association for its suppression in the village. His proposal, which 
at first excited considerable opposition, was, after serious considera- 
tion, adopted. An organization was formed to seize all persons de- 
tected in gambling, and bring them before the tribunals for punish- 
ment, every member agreeing to assist in carrying out this plan. 
Warning was then given of the existence and purposes of the society. 
A few days afterward three gamblers, arrested with cards in their 
hands, were brought before a tribunal in the nearest town. Having 
been found guilty, they were severely beaten and heavily fined. These 
vigorous measures had the desired effect. Gambling was suppressed, 
and the success of the association led to the formation of others in 
neighboring places. 

Organizations of this kind, however, are only of limited and tem- 
porary efficiency. The passion for gambling is so universal that it 
is impossible to root it out. In the great cities gaming-houses are 
numerous and flourishing. Provided with all the attractions that can 
please the senses, they stretch their nets far and wide to entrap the 
unwary. Their agents are always on the lookout for greenhorns from 
the country with money in their pockets. By tricks, not unlike those 
which are practised in Europe and America, the victim is led from 
one place to another to see the “sights,” before being lured to the 
gambler’s den. At first he ventures only a small sum, and is allowed 
to win. Encouraged by his good luck, and urged on by the congratu- 
lations of the confederates, he goes on from bad to worse until he loses 
all his own money and oftentimes that of his friends in the country, 
who have intrusted him with funds to purchase goods for them. The 
result of his misplaced confidence is, that he returns home penniless 
and disgraced, or, ashamed to go back and face his friends, he lingers 
about low haunts in the city, and at last becomes an adventurer and 
vagabond, a beggar, or a thief. 

A great variety of games are used in these dens. Among them 
are chess, dominoes, draughts, dice, cards, and ¢sei mei, which resem- 
bles the Italian morra. Habitual gamblers, however, prefer cards and 
dice. Chess and draughts differ from the same games with us, the 
former having some pieces with uses like our knights and castles, 
while others have different powers from any thing in the European 
and American game. The number of men in draughts or checkers is 
three hundred and sixty, half of them white, and half black. They 
represent the number of days in the year. The Chinese pack of cards 
contains many more than the American, but their dominoes are the 
same as ours. 

The universality of the passion for gambling is shown in the streets. 
You will hear the clicking of dice at the stand where the huckster 
offers for sale fruit, candy, and other small wares. He is glad to give 
a customer the chance of losing the price of any article, or of getting 
it for nothing. The fascination of this glorious uncertainty to the 
saucer-eyed, pig-tailed China boy, is so great that he willingly risks 
the sum with which he could obtain some coveted dainty. A pecu- 
liar feature of these hazardous enticements is a kind of literary 
or poetical gambling. The operator, sitting behind a table at the 
street side, shows to passers-by a written line of poetry contain- 
ing five or seven characters with one word omitted. On another 
piece of paper lying on the table are several other words. Either of 
them, if inserted in the vacant space, will complete the line and make 
good sense. Depositing a stake of ései, or cash, as the current native 
coin is called, you guess which is the lucky word. If you make a mis- 
take, you lose the money. If your surmise is correct, you win five times 
the amount. To prevent fraud, the right word is written on one side 
or corner of the paper containing the defective line. This part is then 
turned over until a wager is made, when it is shown to the customer 
to convince him that no deception has been practised. 

The most common game among the populace of Canton, and also a 
favorite amusement of the Chinese in California, is called fan tan, or 
Squaring cash. From a pile of coin lying on the table, the keeper takes 
one or two handfuls, and, placing them a little distance from the main 
heap, covers them with a bowl. The gambling consists in betting on 
the number of pieces left in the pile after it has been divided by four. 
A clerk notes the guess and stake of each person. As the keeper of 
the table picks out the coins four by four, an anxious crowd watches 





his movements to see that no cheating takes place. Deception, how- 
ever, is very difficult in this game, and can only be accomplished by 
an expert juggler. 

Another kind of gambling is effected by means of three pieces of 
bamboo which the street performer holds in one hand. To the end of 
one of them a red string is professedly attached, and the lower part of 
it may be seen hanging below the hand of the proprietor, while the 
upper is concealed by his closed fingers. The problem to be deter- 
mined is, to which of the three sticks the string is fastened. The per- 
son making a venture deposits the amount on one of the sticks. If 
this has the string at its end, he gets back his stake and twice as much 
more. If he makes a mistake in the selection, he merely loses the 
amount risked. In this game the proprietor seldom loses any thing. 
He generally contrives to fasten the string to all of the pieces of bam- 
boo in such a way that he can slip it off from any of them without be- 
ing perceived, and takes care not to let outsiders see how the trick is 
done. 

A common mode of street gambling is that of the revolving point- 
er. A round board, about fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter, is 
divided, by lines passing from the centre to the circumference, into 
eight or sixteen equal parts. On a post or standard, eight or ten 
inches high, erected in the centre of the board, a horizontal piece of 
wood is placed so that it can swing about easily. To the end of this 
slender stick a string is fastened. Its lowest part, as it hangs down, 
nearly reaches the surface of the board. A place two or three inches 
long on the standard, above the revolving pointer, is used for the de- 
posit of the gambler’s stake. The Chinese copper coin, called cash, 
having a square hole in the middle, slides down the sharp end of this 
stick, where it remains till the chances of its ownership are deter- 
mined. After placing his cash on the standard, and indicating the 
division which he bets upon, the gambler gives the horizontal stick a 
twirl. If, when it ceases moving, the string hangs over the division 
selected by the player, he receives eight or sixteen times the amount of 
his wager, according to the number of divisions on the board. Other- 
wise he loses only the sum deposited. But, if instead of betting upon 
a particular space, he bets on one of the dividing lines, and the string 
should hang directly over it, he wins twice as much as he would have 
gained in the first instance. The proprictor of the gambling instru- 
ment frequently has a supply of candy and sweetmeats, with which to 
settle his losses, in whole or in part, provided his customers are will- 
ing to accept such articles. If they decline to receive them, he is 
bound to hand over the cash, 

While most forms of gambling are tolerated by the officers of the 
law in China, there is one which they persistently endeavor to sup- 
press. This is a sort of lottery in which the profits of a successful 
wager are three hundred per cent. The feverish excitement produced 
by this species of gaming has resulted in so many excesses that the 
government punishes its abettors with pitiless severity. Not many 
years ago the conductor of one of these lotteries at Foochow was ar- 
rested and beheaded by order of the viceroy. To elude the vigilance 
of the authorities the managers usually hold the lottery in some se- 
cluded spot several miles from the city. There, among the woods and 
hills, they feel tolerably secure. If discovered, they trust to their 
knowledge of the ground to facilitate their escape. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, spies are kept in the city to give warning of the 
designs of the mandarins, and pickets are placed in the vicinity of the 
rendezvous. Scouts are also stationed along the roads leading to the 
city to watch the movements of suspicious-looking parties, and give 
speedy information of approaching danger. In this lottery there are 
thirty-seven sets of names, only one of which is the winning one for a 
particular day. Whoever guesses this is entitled to three hundred 
per cent. profit on his investment—an arrangement in which the 
chances clearly favor the proprietors. 

In the autumn great numbers of crickets are caught and sold in 
the streets for gambling purposes. Two of these insects are placed 
in a tub or basin, and irritated with a straw. This maddens them so 
that they rush at each other with great fury, each chirping as he makes 
the attack. Surprising pluck and endurance are shown by these crea- 
tures, and, as neither is willing to give in while he can crawl to the 
combat, death or mutilation generally befalls one or both of them. 
Contests between quails are also arranged for the same purpose. 
After being carefully trained, they are placed within a railing on a 
table, where millet has been strewed. If one ventures to pick upa 
kernel, the other attacks him vigorously with beak and claws, and the 
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struggle lasts till exhaustion drives the unsuccessful combatant to the 
protecting hand of his owner. A good deal of money is staked on 
these contests. 

The excitement of gambling sometimes drives its votaries to fright- 
ful excesses. Men who have lost their money, houses, and lands, by this 
mania, will stake the clothes they have on, and even gamble for their 
wives. The statements of old writers in regard to the depth of the 
gamester’s infatuation would be incredible were they not confirmed by 
later authorities. Arab travellers in China in the ninth century tell us 
that penniless and boastful persons among the lower classes sometimes 
play for their fingers. At the end of the game the winner places his 
opponent’s hand on a stone, and with a sharp hatchet cuts off one of 
the fingers. The victim then dips the mutilated stump into a vase of 
nut or sesama-oil under which a fire has been kept burning during the 
game. This cauterizes the wound. Even this frightful mutilation 
does not prevent the gamblers from renewing their ghastly sport. To 
show their contempt of suffering they will sometimes pour oil on their 
arms and set fire to it, so that the odor of the consuming flesh is per- 
ceptible, yet the victim exhibits no sign of pain, and calmly goes on 
with his game. 

The veracious French missionary, M. Huc, whose opportunities for 
observing Chinese manners and customs were peculiarly favorable, 
confirms from personal observation the existence of this usage. He 
resided several years in the north of China, where gamblers carry 
their excesses to a height seldom exhibited in other parts of the em- 
pire. In the most intense cold of winter he saw men running about 
in a state of complete nudity, or crouching against the chimneys which 
in that region extend along the walls of the houses on a level with 
the ground. These miserable creatures, trying to keep from freezing, 
were gamblers who had been driven from the gaming-houses, where 
they had lost every thing, even to their clothes. Their companions, 
hardened by a vice which more than any other fosters inhumanity, 
exulted in their sufferings, and after seeing them fall dead from cold 
would return to the gambling-house and play as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Such scenes as these were of course not universal, and would 
probably be seldom witnessed in places usually visited by Europeans. 
It is to be hoped that twenty-five years have made their recur- 
rence impossible. Even now, however, the passion for play has its 
victims among all classes. At the beginning of the New Year the 
restrictions upon gambling are suspended for several days. Gaming- 
tables become unusually numerous in the streets, many of them being 
kept by mere children. Even the temples are sometimes profaned. 
Rows of gambling-stands within the sacred precincts and close to 
the idols, are surrounded by an excited crowd watching the falling 
dice. Even ministers of religion join in the fascinating sport. Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, one of the missionaries of the American board, saw 
some of the priests, in the great Lama monastery in Peking, clothed 
in ample breeches of a deep-red color, and red blankets thrown over 
their shoulders instead of a coat, gambling with large cash. They 
had just finished their afternoon worship at the ‘shrine of Buddha, 
whose enormous bronze image, sixty feet high, and supposed to be the 
largest idol in the world, is in one of the temples connected with the 
monastery. 7 

It is not strange that, with their superstitious belief, Chinese gam- 
blers should have gods for their especial benefit. Indeed, these deities 
are devoutly worshipped. A favorite figure for one of them is a 
winged tiger standing on his hind-feet and grasping a large cash in his 
mouth or paws. Sometimes the image is made of wood or clay, or 
drawn on a piece of board or paper. The title of the beast, “ His 
Excellency the Grasping Cash Tiger,” is frequently written on a piece 
of paper and placed in the gambling-room between two bunches of 
mock-money suspended under a table, or on the wall behind it. This 
figure is often used as a sign for a gambling-house. “ Fighting the 
tiger” is certainly desperate sport wherever pursued, and it is curi- 
ous that we should have to look to China for the origin of the expres- 
sion as applied to gambling. To gain the favor of this god, incense 
and candles are burned before his image or inscription, and on the 
second and sixteenth days of every month offerings of meat, fish, etc., 
are often laid before it. Keepers of gambling-houses worship the 
tiger to insure success. 

Another god of gamblers, called Zu Chiéng Ki, aptly symbolizes 
the desperate condition of his devotees. According to the popular 
belief, he represents a man who became so infatuated with gambling 





that he sacrificed all his time and money in its pursuit, and finally died 
of want. His image, called a “devil gambling for cash,” is that of a 
person in tattered garments, with his cue curled around his head and a 
gambling-card stuck in his hair. Whenever a lottery is to be drawn this 
god is vigorously worshipped. Candles and incense are burned before 
him, lots are drawn with bamboo-slips, and in the ecstasy of their 
adoration his devotees kneel down and knock their heads against the 
ground, Some inveterate gamblers keep a small image of him in their 
houses, before which they pray for favoring dreams for gambling. To 
secure these, they light candles and incense, and then lie down to sleep 
before the image. 

In order to obtain lucky numbers for one of the lotteries previ- 
ously mentioned, the gambler sometimes places thirty-seven slips of 
bamboo marked with written characters before the image, covering 
each slip with a kind of shell. Before going to bed, candles and in- 
cense are burned. In the morning he examines the pieces of bamboo, 
to see ifany have been moved during the night. If one has been 
stirred, however slightly, the movement is attributed to the god. It 
is thus that he intimates to his favored worshipper the lucky numbers 
in the lottery, one of these thirty-seven sets of characters being se- 


-lected by the managers as fortunate characters for the drawing. 


Among the Chinese in California gambling is extensively practised. 
Its evil influence upon their countrymen is deplored by the better 
classes in both hemispheres. The remedy for it in this country must 
be found in the education of the people and the enforcement of the 


laws. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





THE GREAT METEOR OF 1860. 
By Hon. Tuomas L. Ciineman, or NortaH Carouina. 


N the 2d of August, 1860, I was at Asheville, Buncombe 
County, in the picturesque mountain-region of North Carolina. 
On the evening of that day I retired to my room a little after ten 
o’clock. The moon was full and approaching the meridian, and 
the night was clear and bright. There was a window on the west side 
of the room covered by a white curtain. The candle having been ex- 
tinguished, my attention was suddenly arrested by a bright glare of 
light. It was much brighter than a candle would have made, and 
seemed like a sheet of flame against the window. With surprise and 
alarm I went toward the window, but before I reached it the light 
suddenly changed its color and became beautifully white. The thought 
at once flashed upon me that it must be a meteor, and I saw its out- 
line through the curtain as it exploded in the northwest. The light 
at the moment of explosion seemed as white as that produced by the 
burning of the metal magnesium. During the whole period that I ob- 
served the light it was greater than hundreds of moons would have 
caused. 

On the next day, I made inquiries of many persons who had seen 
the meteor. It was observed by a large number, because the-evening 
was that of the election-day, and also because there was a party of 
gentlemen then on horseback in the town to receive General Lane, 
whose coming was expected. They all concurred in saying that the 
meteor was first seen in the southeast, but at a point nearer to the 
south than the east, that it moved toward the northwest, and when 
due west of Asheville appeared to be at an elevation of forty or forty- 
five degrees, and that it seemed to explode in the northwest, with a 
great display of light. Most persons regarded it as appearing to be 
equal in size to the full moon, and all agreed in saying that the moon- 
light was nothing in comparison with its brightness. When first seen 
in the southeast it seemed of a dull or pale red color, and became 
brighter as it moved along until it resembled the sunlight. 

Persons from the surrounding country made similar statements as to 
its appearence. Colonel C. M. Avery, who saw it while in Morganton, 
sixty miles to the east of Asheville, described it as not materially differ- 
ent in position and aspect; while persons in Franklin, seventy miles 
west of Asheville, spoke of it in similar terms, except that it seemed 
to them higher in the heavens to the west, and more nearly over them. 
In a few days the newspapers from Knoxville, Tennessee, and from 
Columbia, South Carolina, came to hand, with similar descriptions, 
representing the meteor as having passed on the west side of both of 
those places. When the Raleigh Register arrived from the east, it con- 
tained a very clear and minute description of it from the pen of Mr. 
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B. F. Moore, one of our most eminent lawyers. In a few days I saw 
descriptions of the meteor in two successive numbers of the New 
York Herald, of the dates of August 7th and 9th. These numbers 
contained extracts from newspapers, and also letters from various 
persons, at points widely distant, and covering a great extent of ter- 
ritory. 

The most easterly notices were from Guiney Post-office, Caroline 
County, Virginia, and from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; and the most 
westerly, from Montgomery, Alabama, Holly Springs, Mississippi, and 
Nashville, Tennessee. The telegraphic correspondents said next day 
that it had been seen simultaneously at New Orleans, Memphis, Cairo, 
etc. ; and while, according to the statement of two of the papers at Nash- 
ville, it was seen to the east of that city, it appeared to pass on the west 
of Cincinnati, and several other places north and east of it in Ohio. 

The course of the meteor would seem to have been along a track 
nearly over the State line between South Carolina and Georgia, then 
directly above the county of Habersham in the latter State, near the 
western extremity of North Carolina, very little to the east of Athens, 
Tennessee, but west of Knoxville and Cincinnati, and east of Nash- 
ville. . 

I will, in the first place, ask attention to the facts bearing on the 
subject of the height of the meteor while visible. Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and Holly Springs, Mississippi, are at least six hundred miles 
distant from each other. A few days after I read Mr. Moore’s pre- 
cise and elaborate statement, he and I went to the spot where he had 
stood at the time he saw the meteor. By means of certain trees and 
houses, he was able to indicate the line along which it had travelled. 
By taking the directions with the aid of a compass, it was shown that 
he observed the meteor when it was twenty-four degrees south of west, 
and that the point where it was last seen by him was also when it 
was twenty-four degrees north of west. He saw it continuously as it 
passed over these forty-eight degrees, but, Holly Springs being a little 
south of west only, he necessarily saw it at the time when it was in 
the direction of that place, and he estimated its height as being thirty 
degrees above the horizon. 

From Holly Springs we have a carefully prepared and apparently 
very accurate statement from Mr. J. H. Ingraham, corroborated by 
the letters of several other gentlemen. From that place the meteor was 
first seen in the southeast, passed on the east side going northwest- 
wardly, and disappeared in a direction west of north. : 

At its greatest elevation, and when east, it appeared to be thirty 
degrees above the horizon. It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Ingraham 
and the other gentlemen must have seen it when it was in the direc- 
tion of Raleigh. Both observers, therefore, saw the object when it was 
directly between them, and each estimated it as being at an altitude 
of thirty degrees above the horizon. If it was equally distant from 
each of them, and I take it that such was very nearly the fact, it was 
above a point on the earth’s surface not less than three hundred miles 
distant from them. To be seen at such an altitude, it must, therefore, 
have been not less than one hundred and fifty miles above the earth’s 
surface. Even if it were only twenty degrees in height apparently, it 
would in its altitude be more than one hundred miles above the earth. 

Mr. Samuel Schooler, principal of Edge Hill School, at Guiney 
Post-office, Caroline County, Virginia, was distant more than seven 
hundred miles from Holly Springs, and saw it first in the southwest, 
moving toward the north,and disappearing in the west, or over the 
State of Kentucky. He states its altitude as being apparently twenty 
degrees above the horizon. As he must have been four hundred and 
fifty miles distant from its path, his estimate would give a similar or 
even greater altitude to the meteor. Caroline County and New Or- 
leans are fully nine hundred miles apart, and, if it passed midway be- 
tween them, it might well have been seen by observers at both sta- 
tions. 

When all the statements published are considered, there would 
seem to be no reason to doubt but that this meteor, when distinctly 
seen between Raleigh and Holly Springs, was more than one hundred 
and less than two hundred miles above the earth’s surface. If, there- 
fore, the common opinion be true, that meteors are rendered visible 
only by passing through the earth’s atmosphere, then that atmosphere 
must extend much more than one hundred miles from the earth’s sur- 
face. This very meteor affords a strong proof of the correctness of 
this conclusion. It exhibited at first a pale or dull red color, became 
gradually brighter, till it attained a silvery whiteness, and then ex- 
ploded with brilliant coruscations, and, as it moved on, repeated these 








explosions several times. This would be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that a body originally cold was, on entering the atmosphere, 
heated by the friction caused by its rapid motion, at first becoming 
faintly luminous, and then growing brighter until its surface became 
so intensly heated as to generate gases, and thus cause explosions, 
throwing off fragments from its surface, and, as its successive coats be- 
came heated in like manner, repeating its explosions till it passed out 
of the earth’s atmosphere, or was finally shivered to pieces, 

When this meteor was first visible, it must have already passed 
for some distance through the earth’s rarefied atmosphere, and have 
dipped deeply into it. It would therefore seem to be almost certain 
that the atmosphere must extend more than one hundred miles from 
the earth’s surface, and probably much farther. 

I will now advert briefly to the statements as to the size of the 
meteor. On this point the evidence is not so conclusive. Persons 
are liable to be deceived by the appearances of bright lights with re- 
spect to their real size. Mr. Moore says, when first seen, it appeared 
to be only six inches in diameter, but, when at the nearest point to 
him, he estimated it to appear thirty feet in diameter, and of some 
hundreds of yards in length. He lays much stress on the solid ap- 
pearance of its light, it being well defined and without any irregular 
edges. Others say it looked like a railroad train, while some say it 
was as large as a barrel. Mr. Ingraham and others at Holly Springs 
say it was in size fully equal to the disk of the moon when full. A 
similar estimate was made by observers at Antioch College, Ohio, and 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. If a body at the distance of three hun- 
dred miles should appear as large as the moon, it ought to be 
nearly three miles in diameter. As this meteor was throwing off 
luminous gases, it would of course appear larger than it really was, 
especially after it became intensely heated; but, when its color was 
dimmer than that of the moon, the deception ought not to be so con- 
siderable. It is also true that the observers generally say its bright- 
ness was greatest after it had passed and had receded from them. 

The amount of light it gave also indicates its great size. Major 
Francis Logan, of Habersham, Georgia, and R. N. McEwen, then at 
Athens, Tennessee, nearly under its line of movement, represent it as 
being larger than the moon, white, “like melted silver,” and throw- 
ing a light upon the earth “like that of the sun.” And yet its bright- 
ness is described in terms almost as strong by persons at Holly Springs, 
more than three hundred miles distant. At Nashville and other points 
they speak of this light as sufficient to enable one to pick up a pin. 
Could any but a large body cast such a light over so great an extent 
of country ? 

But the most perplexing part of the subject is the rapid transmis- 
sion of sound from this meteor. Colonel William M. McDowell (who 
was then and for several years previous making observations, for the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Asheville) stated to me the next morning, 
that, being on horseback and looking downward to the earth, which 
was already bright in the light of the full moon, he heard a rushing or 
hissing sound, and, on looking up, he observed the meteor in the 
southeast, presenting at first a dull-red color, and rapidly becoming 
brighter. Several other gentlemen in Asheville also declared that 
they heard such a sound distinctly, and at first supposed the meteor 
to be a rocket sent up. There were, however, in fact, no rockets at 
Asheville, nor was there any expectaticn that they were to be dis- 
charged. 

Dr. J. F. E. Wordy (who has since the war been making the obser- 
vations for the use of the Smithsonian Institution) was then in the 
piazza of Mr. Cheesboro’s house, two miles southeast of Asheville, and 
declares that he not only saw but heard the meteor while it was in 
sight. Being somewhat deaf, he asked the members of the family if 
they heard it, and had an affirmative reply from all present. Colonel 
John A. Fagg, who had on that day been elected a member of the 
Legislature for Madison County, and who was then in the town of 
Marshall, twenty-one miles distant in a northwestwardly course, de- 
clared to me that he heard the hissing sound plainly while it was pass- 
ing. Mr. J. H. Ingraham, writing from Holly Springs, says its pas- 
sage was accompanied by a hissing sound, if the testimony of a great 
number of persons was to be relied on. Mr. W. C. Knapp, of the same 
place, says it was accompanied by a hissing noise. Mr. H. A. Preston, 
who writes from Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, says a faint 
hissing sound was distinctly heard. 

Major Francis Logan, of Habersham, Georgia, says that persons 
there generally spoke of hearing it during its passage in the same 
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manner. Mr. R. N. McEwen, who was then at Athens, Tennessee, says 
that he and his wife, being in the piazza of his house, were both con- 
fident that they heard a hissing sound as it passed over them. Seeing 
its brilliant explosion after it had passed toward the northwest, think- 
ing it only two or three miles distant, they remained standing for some 
time in expectation of hearing a report, but not until after they had 
gone into the house, and, as he supposed, an interval of fifteen minutes 
had elapsed, was there heard a prolonged sound, as the report of a 
large cannon. 

A gentleman, who lived near Asheville, stated to me the day after 
the meteor had appeared, that, on seeing the explosion, he paused in 
the road for a little while, in expectation of hearing a report, but that 
he walked afterward nearly around bis farm, and, after an interval, he 
thought of at least fifteen minutes, had elapsed, a heavy sound came 
from the direction of the meteor. 

We have thus the statement of a number of intelligent and trust- 
worthy persons who were separated hundreds of miles from each other, 
all affirming the same fact. But as sound is ordinarily estimated to 
travel but little more than eleven hundred feet in a second, the meteor 
might be supposed to have been out of sight of those nearest to it, 
for at least eight or ten minutes, before the sound created by its pas- 
sage could have been heard. Were they all mistaken in supposing 
that they heard it while it was in sight ? 

Is the ear much more likely to be deceived than the eye? Are not 
persons generally as confident that they hear the thunder as that they 
see the lightning? Why should all these persons imagine that they 
heard such a sound when it is not usual for meteors when so seen to 
be also heard? Two of them did expect to hear the explosion, and 
waited for it without imagining that they heard it at the time when 
they expected it, and only heard it long after they bad ceased to look 
for it. 

It is but natural that we should hesitate to believe as true what is 
at variance with general experience and with what seems established 
in science. Solid bodies had often been seen to come down from the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, before scientific men accepted the 
fall of meteorites as an established fact. But the circumstances under 
which these sounds were manifested were peculiar, and are not neces- 
sarily to be assumed as contradicting our general experience. In this 
instance a large body was moving with very great rapidity through the 
atmosphere. We can only approximate in our estimate the speed with 
which this meteor moved. While some observers regarded it as being 
from six to ten seconds in sight, the longest estimate of its visibility 
is that of Mr. Ingraham, viz., twelve to fifteen seconds. He and 
others with him at Holly Springs saw it in the southeast, and until it 
had passed to the northwest. One writer says it disappeared west of 
north. It must therefore have been seen to move through 4 space to 
be measured by more than a hundred degrees, and it might have been 
much more. As the meteor, considering its elevation above a place 
on the earth’s surface at least three hundred miles off, was at the 
nearest point farther from the observers than that distance, if it moved 
through one hundred degrees of space in a right line nearly, it must 
have been in view while it was passing through a distance of six or 
eight hundred miles. Such a calculation would make its speed from 
forty to sixty miles per second, depending of course upon the accuracy 
of the estimate of the time. It could not have been describing a 
curve around Holly Springs, because it was at the same time seen by 
the observers in Ohio, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and Caroline County, 
Virginia, in its course to the northwest. Mr. Moore, who was at 
Raleigh, on the opposite side of the meteor’s track, and probably about 
the same distance from it, saw it pass through forty-eight degrees by 
measurement in eight seconds, as he estimated the time it was in view. 
Its speed, calculated from these data, would approximate fifty miles in 
a second, As it appeared to be moving in the part of its course seen 
by me, it seemed certainly not less rapid. 

Might not a body moving with this velocity generate a rapid trans- 
mission of sound? If we assume that there is some highly-elastic 
medium through which light and electricity, for example, are propa- 
gated, might not this body, by the suddenness of the impulse it gave, 
propagate a sound to a great distance with such speed ? 

But it may be said that lightning moves with very great velocity, 
and that yet the noise of the thunder travels with only the speed of 
other sounds, It is true that, when the flash is near, the thunder 
seems louder to the ear than any other sound, and yet it is propa- 
gated to the distance of only twelve or fifteen miles. On the other 





hand, though, when one is near a large cannon, its report does not. 
seem so loud as thunder, yet it can be heard fo a much greater dis- 
tance. When, during the late war, I was at Charleston or Savannah, 
I could in favorable states of the atmosphere distinctly hear the guns 
at the other place, though the two cities are understood to be one 
hundred miles apart. The cannonades at Charleston were often heard 
in the upper portions of South Carolina, while those at Richmond, 
Virginia, were sometimes heard west of Greensboro, in North Caro- 
lina—in each case at a distance of nearly a hundred and fifty miles. 
Why is it, then, that, though thunder seems louder than the reports 
of artillery, it cannot be heard so far ? 

The explanation does not seem to be difficult. If a pistol be dis- 
charged into the water, the bullet breaks the surface violently, and 
causes the water to be sprinkled for a short distance; but the ripple 
produced on the surface extends but a few feet around. When, how- 
ever, the steam-frigate Minnesota was launched at the Washington 
Navy-Yard, though she glided so gently into the water that she did 
not break the surface apparently, yet she caused a wave which ex- 
tended itself across the harbor, and rose several feet on the shore 
opposite, wetting many persons who were there to see the launch. As 
an illustration on a still larger scale, I refer to the fact that earth- 
quakes in Japan cause waves which are propagated across the Pacific 
Ocean to the shores of California. A large body, though moving 
slowly, creates a wave which extends to a great distance, while a vio- 
lent impulse of a small one produces no such result. 

From the smallness of the furrow produced by lightning through 
the bodies of trees struck by it, and from its passing so readily along 
a small rod, it would seem that the volume of air displaced by it is 
small, and analogous to the effect caused by a pistol-shot on the 
water; while the explosion of gunpowder, when a large cannon is dis- 
charged, produces a greater displacement of the atmosphere, causing 
a large wave of sound, which is extended to a great distance, as the 
wave in the water caused by the Minnesota wus perceptible for miles. 

But, when the ship was launched, though a larger portion of her 
bulk was in the air than in the water, yet she did not make a corre- 
sponding wave in the air which could be felt across the harbor. Even 
a railroad-train, moving much faster than did the Minnesota, does not 
send in advance of it a great wave in the air. But, in fact, air is 
capable of receiving such an impulse. When a large gun is discharged, 
such motion is given to the air that houses are shaken and window- 
glass broken. As air, therefore, is much rarer and more elastic than 
water, it seems that it requires a much more sudden impulse to create 
an extended wave in it than in water. If, then, it may be regarded 
as a general law that the greater the rarity and elasticity of a medium 
the more sudden and violent must be a force sufficient to produce a 
movement that will be extensive, then it might well be that the ex- 
pansion of gases generated by the explosion of gunpowder would be 
too slow to affect a medium as much rarer than common air as that 
air is rarer than water. But a much more sudden and violent move- 
ment might possibly cause an impulse in such a medium that could 
be perceptible at a ~reat distance. 

A cannon-ball, propelled with the ordinary charge, is barely driven 
a mile in five seconds. If we take forty miles per second as the ve- 
locity of this meteor, it moved with a speed two hundred times greater 
than that of a cannon-shot. A spherical cast-iron shot weighs about 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds. If the meteor be assumed to 
have had a diameter of one mile, its surface, and the consequent vol- 
ume of atmosphere displaced, would have been more than twenty-five 
million times greater than that of the cannon-ball. And, as its solid 
contents were in bulk more than five thousand times greater than this 
number indicates, the resistance of the atmosphere would be trifling 
in comparison with that to the cannon-shot. Even if the diameter 
of the meteor were but one hundred feet, its surface would have been 
ten thousand times greater, and its bulk one million times larger. 
Such a body, moving with a speed two hundred times faster, would 
present a condition of facts with which we are not at all familiar on 
the surface of the earth. 

The hissing sound described reminds one somewhat of sounds 
occasionally heard when electricity is passing along imperfect or non- 
conducting substances. 

If electricity be coextensive with the atmosphere, this meteor 
might have produced great accumulations and disturbances in it, and 
caused vibrations to great distances. That these should be very rapid 
would seem to be probable from the fact that the greater the rarity 
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of the several gases the higher the speed with which sound is propa- 
gated through them. 

Mr. McEwen, at Athens, heard the hissing sound while the meteor 
was in sight ; but fifteen minutes elapsed before the report from the 
explosion reached him. The explosion was doubtless caused by the 
intense heat at the surface of the meteor, which generated gases, the 
expansion of which threw off the outer coating of the body in frag- 
ments. These gases ought to be expected to expand with a force and 
speed equal to those caused by the explosion of gunpowder. This 
has not, I think, been estimated as quite equalling one mile per 
second. 

Such a movement would, therefore, be slow, compared with the 
velocity of the meteor itself. Hence, while the hissing sound caused 
by the latter might move with-the'rapidity of electricity, that caused 


by the explosion would travel only with the speed of such sounds as, 


we are familiar with, and would therefore reach a person one hundred 
and eighty miles distant in fifteen minutes. 





“RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


S if all roses were red! Did the fair author not think of Carey’s 
beautiful verses ?— 

** As erst in Eden’s blissful bowers 
Young Eve surveyed her courtless flowers, 
An opening rose of purest white 
She marked with eye that beamed delight ; 
Tts leaves she kissed, and straight it drew 
From beauty’s lips the vermeil hue.” 

There can be no doubt that all roses were originally white, even if 
they did not, as Anacreon will have it, arise from the foam that hung 
in snow-white flakes on Aphrodite’s beauteous limbs, as she came 
forth from the sea in transcendent beauty. When the gods beheld 
her, they dropped nectar from on high, and hence the sweet fragrance 
of roses; but, as they were jealous of their great charms, they re- 
fused them the immortality which the drink of the immortals gave to 
every other being, and hence the roses remained forever frail and short- 
lived children of this earth. Even the Persians, who claim that roses 
are the product of their land—the sole remnant of paradise—admit 
that they were white, till Bulbul, the nightingale, burning with irre- 
sistible love for a fair rose, pierced her bosom with a thorn, and her 
life's blood, as she expired on the fair couch, tinged the leaves of the 
matchless flower forever with bright carmine. 

A flower so marvellous in form, color, and fragrance, won almost 
instinctively the love and the veneration of men; and Romans and 
Greeks alike thought no offering to their gods superior to a chaplet 
of roses. The lover saw in the red rose a fair emblem of his own 
feelings, and laid it secretly upon the altar of Venus; while the pure 
white of others made them a fit symbol of chaste virgins. Thus gods 
and mortals alike were crowned with the fragrant flowers, and to this 
day the bodies of departed friends are, all over Italy, covered with 
white roses, as they are borne in open biers to their last resting- 
places. 

Nor need we wonder that a flower so specially favored by Nature 
should have been endowed by man’s superstition with marvellous 
powers. All the ancient masters of medicine speak of it with great 
reverence. In China, to this day, a small bag filled with rose-leaves 
is a talisman to secure the bearer against demons, diseases, and ill- 
boding dreams; and the Siamese believe that the good genius of 
men was created under a rose-bush, while the evil genius sprung 
from the dark shade of a cypress. Now, rose-water is looked upon 
rather with contempt, and the genuine oil or attar of roses is so rare 
that in the East, where alone it can be obtained at all, it brings a ducat 
a drop. 

Not only in antiquity, however, was the rose a symbol of sacred 
import. Christianity soon availed itself of the glamour that hung 
around the beautiful flower, and transferred it to saints and martyrs. 
St. Dorothy received from comforting angels a bunch of heavenly 
roses, and hence never appears without the fragrant flower; St. Louis 
showed the effect of his good works in a rose that sprung from his 
lips ; and St. Rosa of Lima threw roses into the air, as a pious offer- 
ing to God, whereupon they formed the shape of a cross, to indicate 
that the homage had been accepted. 

The pope, to this day, consecrates on the Sunday called Dominica 
in rosa—the third Sunday before Easter—a golden rose, which he be- 





stows as a special sign of favor upon a church or a crowned head. 
In 1856 the Empress Eugénie received this mar’: of approbation on 
the occasion of the christening of her soa; and in 1867 Isabella of 
Spain was so honored, not because of her virtues, which shone by 
their absence, but as an acknowledgment of her liberal contributions 
to the support of Pio Nono. 

In France roses were once so highly revered that only certain 
privileged classes were permitted to raise them in their gardens. In 
return, they were bound to present to the council of their town an- 
nually, on the Day of the Three Kings, three wreaths of roses, and 
on Ascension Day a whole basketful of roses, from which rose-water 
was made. The latter was then an indispensable seasoning for almost 
all delicate dishes, and even roast-meats were never eaten without a 
large quantity of the precious fluid. In Parliament, also, it became 
the duty of every secular peer who was cited before the august tribu- 
nal to present the members with a number of roses, and a special 
officer—/e rosier de la cour—was appointed to receive and dispose of 
the costly offering. The little village near Paris from which the sup- 
ply for this purpose was mainly drawn retains to this day the name 
of Fontenay-aux-Roses. Even the humblest artisan was by law bound 
to present his daughter on her wedding-day at least with a chaplet 
of roses, though he might not be able to make her any other present. 

Where such ardent admiration clusters around a flower, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that there should have been as strong antipathies. 
Marie de Medici never could endure the sight or the smell of a rose, 
and hated them even in yaintings. The Duc de Guise fainted when 
he saw a rose unexpectedly, and in another Frenchman the idiosyn- 
crasy was so powerful that, when some roses had been secretly intro- 
duced into his bedroom, he died ‘of the effect. Even the ancients 
mingled occasionally contempt with their veneration, as when they 
represented an utterly-exhausted man under the form of a beetle dy- 
ing among roses, or when they stigmatized effeminacy by the story of 
Smindyrites, the epicurean, who was unable to sleep because of a 
crumpled rose-leaf on his couch. 

Roses were prominent elements of Roman luxury and volup- 
tuousness. The famous Verres travelled in a kind of palanquin, in 
which he lay stretched out on a mattress stuffed with rose-leaves ; 
wreaths of roses crowned his head, and lay on his neck; and a net 
filled with fresh roses perfumed the vehicle. The room in which Nero 
gave his magnificent feasts was so constructed that the ceiling and 
the walls turned around the guests, representing by turns the different 
seasons, while enormous masses of roses fell upon his friends, to rep- 
resent hail and rain. At an entertainment which Cleopatra gave in hon- 
or of Anthony, the floor was covered three feet deep with roses, over 
which nets had been spread to miake walking possible. Not only the 
guests, however, were crowned wit’ the beautiful flowers, but the ser 
vants also wore crowns and garlands in great profusion, and cups and 
beakers were nearly hid under masses of red and white roses. Helio- 
gabalus, with his classic cookery-motto, “There is no such broth as 
rarity,” used roses in such enormous quantities that at one of his 
feasts the falling showers stifled several of his guests—a little mishap 
which he enjoyed hugely. 

He would bathe only in wine drawn upon roses, and even the pub- 
lic bathing-establishments of the city of Rome were, by his orders, 
filled with wine, which had passed through gigantic filters of roses, 
and was thus strongly impregnated with their delicious perfume. This 
immense consumption led naturally to the establishment of countless 
rose-gardens all over Italy, till the fragrance became absolutely op- 
pressive in the streets of Rome, and Martial could exclaim: “ Send 
us corn, O Egyptians, and we will send you roses in return!” 

It is strange that the frail flower which had thus become the 
very type of extravagance and effeminacy should at the same time 
have been the symbol of courage. According to lian, the old 
Gauls exchanged their helmets for wreaths of roses before marching 
to battle, in order to express their determination to conquer; and the 
Eleventh Legion, which had first scaled the walls of Carthage, received 
from the grateful commander, Scipio Africanus, permission ever after 
to wreathe their shields with roses. 

With all its charms and all its poetic associations, the rose be- 
came useful only in one single aspect. The ancients maintained that 
Cupid had presented it to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, as a bribe 
to prevent him from betraying the amours of his mother. Hence its 
frequent appearance, sculptured and painted, on the ceiling of banquet- 
ing-rooms, to remind merry guests of the importance of being dis- 
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ereet even in their cups; and hence also the familiar saying, “‘ Under 
the rose.” At a later period, the Church adopted the symbol, and 
placed it significantly over the door of confessionals. 

Europe had early a great variety of roses, to which the Crusaders 
added some splendid varieties brought from the East—as the fragrant 
Damask rose, from Damascus, the largest and one of the sweetest of 
the whole family. The monks showed almost everywhere a special 
predilection for the flower, and among them especially the followers 
of St. Benedict, so that there was no convent of their order without 
its rose-garden. This led to its adaptation to churches and buildings 
of every kind, in which the rose henceforth played a prominent part ; 
so that the masons, to this day, carry roses on St. John’s Day, in 
memory of its former importance. It was a sad abuse of this pious 
reverence when the Rosicrucians afterward wore a St.-Andrew’s cross 
with a rose surrounded by thorns, and the inscription, “‘ Cruz Christi 
corona Christianorum.” 

When Columbus landed on our shores, he found the rose here also 
in matchless beauty, and enjoying great reverence. The Incas loved 
to fill their gardens with countless varieties, and the sons of the sun 
in Peru appeared on great occasions with wreaths of roses on their 
heads. Of the native varieties, the Labrador rose, the Cherokee rose, 
and the Carolina rose, are quite renowned in the Old World also ; and 
others are constantly discovered or produced; for roses are easily 
changed by artificial fructification, either through the agency of winds 
and insects, or the hand of a skilful gardener, so that botanists know 
at least three thousand varieties. France, however, claims among all 
countries the first rank in the art of producing the finest flowers and 
the most brilliant colors, and stands almost alone in the many forms 
under which roses are employed to reward virtue and celebrate public 
festivities. Even the rosary—the string of beads representing a num- 
ber of Pater-nosters and Ave-Marias—was long claimed by the French 
as an invention of their own, but was more probably introduced by 
Dominicus de Guzman, the founder of the great order of Dominicans. 
It obtained its name from the odd custom of making the beads of 
pressed rose-leaves, which enter in like manner into calomel-pills, 
while the beads of Mohammedan rosaries consist generally of holy 
earth from Mecca or Medina. 

Nor has the rose lost ground in modern times. The last Napoleon 
showed a special fondness for his roses at Fontainebleau, of which he 
knew every one—only the rose of Puebla, it is said, he allowed to die 
out! The empress shared this fancy, and hence it was that the Prince 
of Wales presented her, last year, in acknowledgment of her cordial 
hospitality, a magnificent basket of gold, which contained every 
known rose, from the black rose of Holland to the white rose of 
York. 

The oldest of all rose-bushes is said to be one which is trained upon 
one side of the cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. The root is 
buried under the crypt, below the choir ; the stem is a foot thick, and 
half a dozen branches nearly cover the eastern side of the church, 
bearing countless flowers in summer. Its age is unknown, but docu- 
ments exist which prove that a Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thousand 
years ago, protected it by a stone roof, which is still extant. 

The largest rose-bush is a white Banksia—so called after Lady 
Banks—in the Marine Garden at London, which was sent there, the 
first of its kind, in 1818, by Bonpland. Its numerous branches, some 
of which measure eighteen inches in circumference, cover an immense 
wall to a width of nearly sixty feet; and at times, in early spring, as 
many as fifty thousand flowers have been counted on this queen of 
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LOW LIVES WE LED OF CARE AND SIN. 


OW lives we led of care and sin, 
4 Low lives with but one aim, to win 
Our brown and bitter bread. 
We dwelt beside a mountain’s base, 
And ever more its rugged face 
Rose sphinx-like overhead. 


We could not read a meaning there ; 
We only saw, high up in air, 
A pile of rocks and trees. 


We had not climbed the massive height ; 
Enough for us the small delight 
To sit betimes at ease. 


“ What good ?” we asked, “‘ would come, to stand 
Upon the wind-swept table-land, 
And look on fields below?” 
We sneered, content within the vale; 
We had nor will nor wish to scale 
The cliffs where cedars grow. 


But haply on a cloudless day 

A neighbor on his journey’s way, 
Saw, at the sunset hour, 

The sun upon our mountain high 

Rest like a golden butterfly 
Upon an azure flower. 


All thoughts at last perform some use; 

The good or ill that they produce 
Must soon or late befall. 

When he returned, our neighbor said, 

“ There may be fertile lands o’erhead 
Upon the mountain-wall.” 


At this we climbed the flinty crags, 

And vines above us waved like flags 
Of welcome o’er a town. 

Past June-clad plains we wandered by, 

And lakes in which the loving sky 
Narcissus-like looked down. 


The even grass beneath our feet 

Was something greener and more sweet 
Than that which grew below. 

We breathed a purer, better air ; 

Our lives seemed wider and more fair, 
And earth with love aglow. 


O ye, long used to care and sin, 

Look up! take heart! and strive to win 
A nobler, higher ground ! 

Think not that Virtue sits alone, 

Withdrawn, on frowning peaks of stone, 
Where only thorns abound. 


She rather has but quiet dells 

Where, with her kin, in peace she dwells, 
And round her all is fair; 

While ever, in her pleasant meads, 

The flowers of noble thoughts and deeds 


Enrich the breathful air. 
Henry ABBEY 





THE EGYPTIAN GENTLEMAN AT HOME. 


By tHe Rovine AMERICAN. 


I. 
ENOCKING AT THE GATE. 


TART not, gentle reader! We do not mean to unroll a gentleman 
who figured at the court of the Pharaohs and made his salaams 
to the Princess Potiphar, who was afterward carefully embalmed, 
swathed, and secreted in the pyramids—the entrances to which, as 
well, were sealed up—wherein he slept in peace for several thousand 
years, Only finally to be “sold for balsams,” as quaint old Dr. Thomas 
Browne expresses it. In other words, the Egyptian gentleman to 
whom the Roving American proposes presenting you is not a mummy, 
neither is he several thousand years old, nor even approximating the 
respectable longevity of Methuselah. 
On the contrary, he is a living, breathing being, in baggy breeches 
—or otherwise—belonging to this our era, and differing from the Eu- 





ropean chiefly in the fact of having very opposite viewr and practices 
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in reference both to the present and future state, living and dying dif- 
ferently, and peopling his future heaven with houris of the earth 
earthy, not with angels. Our Eastern gentleman also rejoices in 
plural wives—a system our fellow-citizens of Utah have naturalized | 
in our Western wilds, with the tacit connivance, if not consent, | 
of Congress. The “strong-minded woman,” who claims to be the 
equal of man in every, thing—save the sad rite of shaving—has 
never yet become “an institution” in the East, where the sex are 
shorn of many of their privileges, apart from the political. Their 
social system prevents the possibility of such feminine apparitions as 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony in shintyans, or Turkish trousers, un- 
der the shadow of the pyramids, who, otherwise, might teach the 
modern Egyptian, as those ladies are teaching young America, “ the 
error of his ways.” 

Although the Egyptian gentleman must necessarily be a “ citizen 
of African descent,” yet he is not a black man, nor does there grow 
on his oft-shaven skull that peculiar species of capillary covering 
which in the animal creation, as in the Scriptures, separates the sheep 
from the goats. In plainer language, the modern Egyptian gentleman, 
like the ancient, is not a negro, nor even what is more politely desig- 
nated “a person of color.” 

The ruling race in Egypt comes from the pure Caucasian stock. 
The Egyptian gentleman is a white man in blood and breed, as well 
as in physical conformation and structure of skull. He is the apex 
of the Egyptian social pyramid—the gentleman par excellence, a term 
defined by our American authority, Webster, to signify “a man who 
is well born, one above the condition of a yeoman,” to which he 
prudently adds: “In the United States the term is applied to men 
of education and good breeding, of every occupation.” The old poet 
very aptly asks: 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was, then, the gentleman ?” 

The next stones which compose the pyramid are the rough granite 
blocks (as we may term them) of the coffee-colored Abyssinian and 
copper-colored fellah—the agricultural laborers who do the hand- 
work, as their white superiors do the brain-work, of those primitive 
communities, in which still lingers much of the old patriarchal sys- 
tem described in that Book of Books wherein we find the true picture 
of the past, as we do the unerring chart for the future. 

Let the reader, then, accompany his roving compatriot on a visit 
to one of “the upper ten thousand” of Cairo, and see wherein the 
social life of that class differs, not only from our own, but from that 
of all Christendom as well. For,as God, in His wisdom, created no 
two species of the same genus of lower animals alike, so has He clas- 
sified man, since there is not a greater difference in the appearance 
and attributes of the Newfoundland dog and toy-terrier than there is 
between the lordly Turk or high Egyptian and the crouching fellah 
and Nubian, who toil that he may reap. There are to be found to-day, 
in Egypt, not less than fifteen different races, constituting that mixed 
society, if society it can be called where each race occupies its own 
separate quarter, never mingling socially, or intermarrying with the 
other, and only coming in contact for purposes of profit—a Chinese 
wall of religion, caste, and personal prejudice, separating the one from 
the other. Although there is no outward division of caste, as in In- 
dia, yet the lines of demarcation are almost as sharply drawn as 
though some positive law imposed them. The only difference is, that 
in Egypt it is possible for individuals to overleap those barriers, while 
in India it is not. But the exceptions, even in the former place, are 
only just numerous enough to establish the rule. 

The fifteen different races in Egypt, which make its present popu- 
lation, are: the Turk, the Arab fellah, the Bedouin, the Persian, the 
Nubian, and Berberi—who are Moslems ; the Copt, the Syrian, the Ar- 
menian, the Greek of Athens, the Greek rayah (Turkish subject), and 
the Abyssinian—who are Christians ; foreign and native Israelites, 
and Europeans of every nationality. 

Over all these varied nationalities, except the European and the 
Greek of Athens, the Egyptian Government is @upreme. By a con- 
cession extorted by Christendom from the Sublime Porte, all Euro- 
peans and Americans in the East have the privilege of exterritoriality 
—that is, in all matters affecting life, liberty, or property, are subject 
only to the authority of the representatives of their own government, 





the native government only claiming certain police rights with regard 


to them. 
The highest aristocracy of the country is, or assumes to be, of | 


Turkish blood, and the court-language is Turkish, not Arabic—the 
latter, though far the richer and more copious of the two, being re- 
garded as the language of the vulgar, it being the mother-tongue of the 
fellahs, or peasants, who constitute the great bulk of the Egyptian people. 

The Turk of Egypt differs from the Turk of Constantinople in 
many things—in costume, in character, and in actual civilization ; for 
Egypt is really the only part of the Ottoman Empire where the flowery 
promises of reform and progress have ripened into fruit. Besides the 
Turk, native or imported, there may be found, among the high officials 
of Egypt, its landed proprietors, or gentlemen; a favored few Arme- 
nian Christians, like Nubar Pacha, the premier of the past and present 
viceroys, and who is to Egypt what Reschid Pacha was to Turkey; 
a few Copts, also, whose native talent as accountants had given them 
position ; and a select few of native Egyptians, who owe fortune and 
place either to their individual merits or to the whims of successive 
viceroys ; for in the East promotion is more rapid, and more open to 
individual effort, than even under our democratic institutions—the 
Jeffersonian doctrine that “all men are created equal,” which we only 
preach, the Turk carries out in practice. The pipe-bearer of to-day 
may become the pacha of to-morrow, and will fill his new position 
with a gravity and dignity which seem a Moslem’s birthright. But 
the Christian must have rare merit to rise. These classes, then, liv- 
ing at ease in the midst of much smoke and multitudinous pipes, con- 
stitufe the gentlemen of Egypt. 

Having thus prepared the visitor for his reception, by these hints 
at the threshold, the Roving American mounts him on an Arab steed, 
and sets off with him to pay a visit to an Egyptian pacha, whose pal- 
ace is on the banks of the Nile, just outside the Boolak Gate, at 
Cairo. Unless some accident happens on the road, we shall reach 
this palace in good time to describe it and its inmates in a succeeding 
paper; until then—“t Salaam aleikoum !” (‘“ Peace be with you! ”) 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FENN. 


MOUNTAIN ISLAND. 


HE view which our artist gives of this singular freak of Nature— 

the Mountain Island and Falls of the French Broad—is taken 

just above the falls. The mountain-range, for miles very near to the 

river, here presses immediately across it, and the stream, in forcing its 

way through, divides, leaving an island over a hundred feet in height, 

just on the verge of the falls. The stream is narrowed down to one- 

fourth its usual width. The falls are about forty-five feet high, and 

the road, which above runs almost in the river, below skirts a dark 
and solemn abyss. 

A traveller, coming this route once in the stage from Asheville, 
had been all night wearied with the roar of the river. Here he found 
it ten times worse, but soon the noise greeted his ears no longer. In 
delight he exclaimed : “ Well, that confounded river has knocked the 
bottom out, jumped through somewhere, thank Heaven! I guess we'll 
have peace now.” His efforts for slumber were disturbed no longer, as 
it is a singular fact that, excepting a faint ripple at the Warm Springs, 
the waters of the French Broad cease their troublings after the Moun- 
tain-Island leap. Many persons claim that all the water which passes 
Asheville does not pass the Warm Springs, but sinks in some whirl 
pool, and rises again below. This appearance may be due to a more 
rapid current. 

The road at Mountain Island is a noted stand for deer. The moun- 
tains here being very steep on both sides, the road is the only means 
of passage for them when chased by the dogs from above or below. 
Stopping at the Warm Springs years ago with Dr. McDowell, the gen- 
erous host who then lived there, we were invited to a deer-hunt in 
these wild hills. Stationed, with others, at the Mountain Island, we 
awaited patiently the coming deer; nor did we wait long. The bay- 
ing dogs were heard nearer and nearer, till suddenly, from round the 
jutting rock, sprung into the road in our full view, not twenty yards 
off, a magnificent buck. Three double-barrels were as quickly lev- 
elled. “ Hold,” said Dr. McDowell, “ don’t shoot; see what he’ll do. 
Time enough.” The buck surveyed us calmly, turned his head to the 
rapidly-approaching dogs, seemed to listen a moment to the shouts of 
the driver, then looked again at us, threw his superb antlers back, 
seemed to stiffen every sinew, and made one desperate leap to span 
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the river and reach the island. He failed ; just struck the edge of the 
rocks, and fell into the water, fifty feet below, dead. A dog, at his 
heels, followed, and shared his fate. Old Yeke, the driver, said: “I 
swar, I wouldn’t ’a shot that buck for a hundred gold Bechtler dol- 
lars! He had the pluck of old Davy Crockett himself, he did.” A 
boat was obtained from bélow, and with some trouble the body of the 
buck was secured, 

Game of all kinds is abundant in this region, and the tourist can 
never go amiss for sport, whether he throws the cunning fly to catch 
the speckled trout, or goes back into the semi-wilderness to trap a 
black bear. Deer, foxes, quails, pheasants, all abound. 

An amusing tale was once told me by an old hunter of that roman- 
tie spot, the Lovers’ Leap. 


The mountain narrows toward it so that a man and dogs, chasing 
game on its top, might so surround them as to compel them to bay or 
jump off the cliff. A hunter and his pack were chasing a very large 
and fat bear in November, just before Mr. Bruin goes into winter- 
quarters. THe ran for this point. 
safe, so he made no great hurry. 
edge of the cliff to see the bear deliberately roll over. Two of the 
dogs followed. Ile ran forward, and, on looking over, saw his two 
dogs killed by the fall, while Bruin, shaking his fat sides, was quietly 
walking up the opposite bank of the river. The great coating of fat 
on the bear’s sides acted like india-rubber. In his words to us: 
“Squire, that bar had sense; an’ I sorter thort he winked his eye at 
me jest afore he rolled over. He looked so sassy over the other side, 
that I wanted to plug him; but Jim Crackcorn wouldn’t carry that 
far. Consarn him, he fooled two of my best dogs to ther death!” 

The practical eye of the never-tiring, ever-present Yankee is now 
turned to utilizing this grand Mountain-Island Fall as a water-power, 
whereby to convert some of the magnificent chestnuts, oaks, maples, 
and walnuts, into:implements of industry and household ornaments. 
That the busy hum of the woollen-spindle and loom, the noisy beat of 
the trip-hammer, and many another like industry, will one day enliven 
these wild scenes and convert grandeur into utility, we cannot doubt. 
The treasures pent up in the hills, the fertile soil, and the luxuriant 
tree-growth, all call upon man to use them, and the invigorating cli- 
mate invites him to come, and gives him rest when there. 

The geological formation of this country, south of the Warm 
Springs, is granitic and clay slates ; north, it is limestone. The tem- 
perature of the springs ranges from ninety to a hundred and ten; one 
bursts up in the middle of the French Broad River, warming the water 
for many feet square. They are slightly sulphurous, contain much 
carbonic acid, and carbonate and sulphate of lime. They were much 
resorted to by the Indians, and have in our own time produced many 
wonderful cures. The bridge across the river at the springs was 
burned during the war, and has never been replaced; hence, now 
resort is had to that primitive style of crossing— 


A FERRY AT THE FRENCH BROAD. 


The Southern ferry is an institution. It is fast passing away, and 
soon on any public road will be no more. Our artist represents one 
of the better class, as a rope is stretched across to guide the boat and 
aid the ferryman in pulling it over. He catches the rope with a pecu- 
liar wooden clump or key, gives it a twist, and then pulls. The rope 
passes through a guide-post on the boat. The old style, and by far 
most common, was that of poling or pulling with oars. 

We remember once to have seen an incident happen on one of 
these latter class of ferry-boats, very amusing at least to the lookers- 
on, In ferrying over, especially if there is a little rise in the river, 
the white foam collects on the upper side of the boat. Hon. Edward 
Deberry, for many years a Congressman from a Southern State, and 
somewhat noted for his aldermanic proportions, was in the stage on 
his way to Washington City. Waking up from sleep, he found the 
stage had stopped, and, opening the door, leaped out on what he sup- 
posed was a bank of sand. It was a frosty November night, and his 
honor got a cool bath, and most certainly an unexpected one. One 
of those long, old-fashioned cloaks, and his great rotundity, prevented 
any serious accident. 

The ferry-house of the olden time was to the neighborhood like 
the blacksmith-shop and the store—a place where all the news was to 
be had, and on many rivers of the South frequently resorted to, to 


Unromantic as it is,and at the risk of de- | 
stroying the poetic halo which is woven around this cliff, I will tell it. | his eye, will, I fear, miss the good old-fashioned ferry, with its quaint 
| mode of conveyance and garrulous ferry-man—and the stage-coach 


The hunter thought he had him | 
What was his astonishment at the | 





too, of a frosty day, the ferry-man often had a “ wee drop,” and many 
a raftsman, tied up at the landing, or neighbor, came in to hear the 
news, and perchance taste a “ drap of his pizen.” 

Ferries and fords on streams like the French Broad, fed from 
mountains, and hence rising rapidly, are dangerous affairs, and many 
serious and fatal accidents have happened on them. Still, they are 
among the most interesting relics of old-style things fast passing away, 
and have had a sort of romance even from far back beyond the day when 


| the chief of Ulva’s isle offered a silver pound to be carried “ o’er 


the ferry.” The bridge is practical, utilitarian, a time-saver. The 
traveller, who seeks the delightful climate of Western North Carolina 
amid next summer’s heat, and searches down the French Broad, amid 
its grandeur and beauty, for the scenes our artist has made familiar to 


too, I fear, for the whistle of the locomotive may already be heard 
down the valley beyond the Painted Rocks, and we shall one day be 
whisked over ull this eye-feast of Nature’s works with lightning-speed, 
and our jolly stage-coachman, as well as the ferry, be a thing of the 
past. 


H. E. Cotroy, 


THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 


XII. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


A S the work of charity we have been describing went on, the 
peculiar causes of the misery and homelessness and crime of 





children became more apparent. 

Of course, first of all came Jntemperance. The power of the appe- 
tite for alcoholic stimulus is something amazing. A laboring-man 
feels it especially, on account of the drag on his nervous system of 
steady and monotonous labor, and because of the few mental stimuli 
which he enjoys. He returns to his tenement-house after a hard 
day's work, “ dragged out,” and craving excitement; his rooms are 
disagreeable ; perhaps his wife cross, or slatternly, and his children 
noisy ; he has an intense desire for something which can take him 
out of all this, and cause his dull surroundings and his fatigue to be 
forgotten. Alcohol does this; moreover, he can bear alcohol and 
tobacco, to retard the waste of muscle, as a sedentary man cannot. 
In a few steps, he can find jolly companions, a lighted and warmed 
room, a newspaper, and, above all, a draught which, for the moment, 
can change poverty to riches, and drive care and labor and the 
thought of all his burdens and annoyances far away. 

The liquor-shop is his picture-gallery, club, reading-room, and 
social salon, at once. His glass is the magic transmuter of care te 
cheerfulness, of penury to plenty, of a low, ignorant, worried life, to 
an existence for the moment buoyant, contented, and hopeful. Alas! 
that the magician who thus, for the instant, transforms him with her 
rod, soon returns him to his low estate, with ten thousand curses 
haunting him. The one thus touched by the modern Circe is not 
even imbruted, for the brutes have no such appetite; he becomes a 
demonized man; all the treasures of life are trampled under his feet, 
and he is fit only to dwell “among the tombs.” But, while labor is 
what it is, and the liquor-shop alone offers sociality and amusement 
to the poor, alcohol will still possess this overwhelming attraction. 
The results in this climate, and under the form of alcoholic stimulus 
offered here, are terrible beyond all computation. The drunkards’ 
homes are the darkest spots even in the abyss of misery in every 
large city. Here the hearts of young women are truly broken, and 
they seek their only consolation in the same magic cup; here chil- 
dren are beaten, or maimed, or half-starved, until they run away to 
join the great throng of homeless street-rovers in our large towns, 
and grow up to infest society. From these homes radiate misery, 
grief, and crime. They are the nests in which the young fledglings 
of misfortune and vice begin their flight. Probably two-thirds of the 
crimes of every city (and a very large portion of its poverty) come 
from the over-indulgence of this appetite. As an appetite, we do not 
believe it can ever be eradicated from the human race. 

The effort fer total abstinence has been, indeed, an untold bless- 
ing to the working-class in this country and many parts of Europe. 


know the state of the river, whether it was rafting-time or not. Then, | It may be said, in many regions, to have broken the wand of the ter- 
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rible enchantress. It has introduced a new social habit in drinking. 
It has connected abstinence with the ceremonial of religion and the 
pleasures of social organizations. It has addressed the working-man 
—as, in fact, he often is—as a child, and saved him from his own 
habits, by a sworn abstinence. Thousands of men could never have 
freed themselves from this most tyrannical appetite, except by abso- 
lute refusal to touch. In fact, it may be said that no viceis ever aban- 
doned by gradual steps. The only hope for any one under the control 
of any wrong indulgence, is in entire and immediate abandonment. 

With those, too, who had not fallen under the sway of this appe- 
tite, especially if of the working-class, abstinence was the safest rule. 

The “ Temperance Reform” in this country, in Great Britain, and 
in Sweden, was one of the happiest events that ever occurred in the 
history of the working-classes, Its blessings will descend through 
many generations. But in its nature, it could not last. It was a tre- 
mendous reaction against the heavy and excessive drinking of fifty 
years since. It was a kind of noble asceticism. Like all asceticism, 
itcould not continue as a permanent condition. Its power is now 
much spent. Wherever it can be introduced now among the laboring- 
classes, it should be ; and we believe one of the especial services of 
the Irish Catholic clergy, at this day, to the world, is in supporting 
and encouraging this great reform. 

All who study the lower classes are beginning, however, now to 
look for other remedies of the evil of intemperance. 

It has become remarkably apparent, during the last few years, 
that one of the best modes of driving out low tastes in the masses is 
to introduce higher. It has been found that galleries and museums 
and parks are the most formidable rivals of the liquor-shops. The 
experience near the Sydenham Palace, in England, and other places 
of instructive and pleasant resort for the laboring-masses is, that 
drinking-saloons do not flourish in opposition. Wherever, in the 
evening, a laboring-man can saunter in a pleasant park, or, in com- 
pany with his wife and family, look at interesting pictures, or sculpt- 
ure, or objects of curiosity, he has not such a craving for alcoholic 
stimulus. 

Even open-air drinking in a garden—as is so common on the Con- 
tinent—is never so excessive as in an artificial-lighted room. Where, 
too, a working-man can, in a few steps, find a cheerful-lighted reading- 
room with society or papers, or where a club is easily open to him 
without drinking, it will also be found that he ceases to frequent the 
saloon, and almost loses his taste for strong drink. 

Whatever elevates the taste of the laborer, or expands his mind, 
or innocently amuses him, or passes his time pleasantly without indul- 
gence, or agreeably instructs, or provides him with virtuous associa- 
tions, tends at once to guard him from habits of intoxication. 

The Kensington Museum and Sydenham Palace, of London, the 
Cooper Union, the Central Park, and free reading-rooms, of New York, 
are all temperance-societies of the best kind. The great effort now 
is to bring this class of influences to bear on the habits of the labor- 
ing-people, and thus diminish intemperance. 

It is a remarkable fact in this connection that, though eighty out 
of the hundred of our children in the Industrial Schools are the chil- 
dren of drunkards, not one of the thousands who have gone forth 
from them has been known to have fallen into intemperate habits. 
Under the elevating influences cf the school, they imperceptibly grow 
out of the habits of their mothers and fathers, and never acquire the 
appetite. 

Another matter, which is well worthy of the attention of reform- 
ers, is the possibility of introducing into those countries where 
“heavy drinking” prevails the taste for light wines and the habit of 
open-air drinking. 

The passion for alcohol is a real one. Ona broad scale it cannot 
be annihilated. Can we not satisfy it innocently ? 

In this country, for instance, light wines can be made to a vast 
extent, and finally be sold very cheaply. If the taste for them were 
formed, would it not expel the appetite for whiskey and brandy, or at 
least, in the coming generation, form a new habit ? 

There is, it is true, a peculiar intensity in the American tem- 
perament which makes the taking of concentrated stimulus natural 
to it. It will need some time for men accustomed to work up their 
nervous system to a white heat by repeated draughts of whiskey or 
brandy, to be content with weak wines. Perhaps the present genera- 
tion never will be. But the laws of health and morality are so mani- 
festly on the side of drinking light wines as compared with drinking 





heavy liquors, that any effort at social improvement in this direction 
would have a fair chance of success. Even the slight change of habit 
involved in drinking leisurely at a table in the open air with women 
and children—after the German fashion—would be a great social 
reform over the hasty bar-drinking, while standing. The worst intox- 
ication of this city is with the Irish and American bar-drinkers, not 
the German frequenters of gardens. 

In regard to legislation, it seems to me that our recent New-York 
license laws were, with a few improvements, a very “ happy medium” 
in law-making. The ground was tacitly taken, in that code, that it 
subserved the general interests of morality to keep one day free from 
riotous or public drinking, and allow the majority of the community 
to spend it in rest and worship; and, inasmuch as that day was one 
of especial temptation to the working-classes, they were to be treated 
to a certain degree like minors, and liquor was to be refused to them 
on that day. 

Under this law also, minors and apprentices, on week-days, were 
forbidden to be supplied with intoxicating drinks, and the liquor-shops 
were closed at certain hours of the night. Very properly, also, these 
sellers of intoxicating beverages, making enormous profits, and cost- 
ing the community immensely in the expenses of crime occasioned by 
their trade, were heavily taxed, and paid to the city over a million 
dollars annually in fees, licenses, and fines. The effects of the law 
were admirable, in the diminution of cases of arrest and crime on the 
Sunday, and the checking of the ravages of intoxication. 

But it was always apparent to the writer that, with the peculiar 
constitution of the population of this city, it could not be sustained, 
unless concessions were made to the prejudices and habits of certain 
nationalities among our citizens. Our reformers, however, as a class, 
are exceedingly adverse to concessions ; they look at questions of 
habits as absolute questions of right and wrong, and they will permit 
no half-way or medium ground. But legislation is always a matter 
of concession. We cannot make laws for human nature as it ought 
to be, but as itis. If we do not get the absolutely best law passed, 
we must content ourselves with the medium best. 

If our temperance reformers had permitted a clause in the law, 
excepting the drinking in gardens, or of lager-beer, from the restric- 
tions of the license law, we should not, indeed, have had so good a 
state of things as we had for a few years, under the old law, but we 
might have had it permanently. 

Now, we have nearly lost all control over drinking, and the Sun- 
day orgies and crimes will apparently renew themselves without check 
or restraint. If‘ reform in legislation claim too much, there is 
always a severe reaction possible, when the final effects will be worse 
than the evils sought to be corrected. 

If a student of history were reviewing the gloomy list of the evils 
which have most cursed mankind, which have wasted households, 
stained the hand of man with his fellow’s blood, sown quarrels and 
hatreds, broken women’s hearts, and ruined children in their earliest 
years, bred poverty and crime, he would place next to the bloody 
name of War the black word—InTEMPERANCE. 

No wonder that the best minds of modern times are‘considering 
most seriously the soundest means of checking it. If abstinence were 
the natural and only means, the noble soul would still say, in the 
words of Paul: “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 

But abstinence is not thoroughly natural; it has no chance of a 
universal acceptance; and experience shows that other and wider 
means must be employed. We must trust to the imperceptible and 
widely-extended influences of civilization, of higher tastes, and more 
refined amusements, on the masses. We must employ the powers of 
education, and, above all, the boundless force of Religion, to elevate 
the race above the tyranny of this tremendous appetite. 

C. L. Brace. 





DECISIVE BATTLES OF HISTORY. 


** So lang des Zeitenwebstuhls Arme weben, 
So lang die Menschheit lebt von Pol zu Pol, 
Bleibt Trauerspiel das ganze Volkerleben, 
Und ach! ein Schwert sein ewiges Symbol.” 
HE world’s history has thus far been little else than a history of 
great battles between the different peoples, and it is probable, 
much as we may regret it, that it will continue to be so in the future, 
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as it seems to be ordained that, in great things as well as in small, 
little is achieved in the way of real progress without fighting hard 
battles and making heavy sacrifices. 

But great national struggles must necessarily have their crises. 
After two nations have long contended for supremacy, the one over 
the other, a decision is finally reached—a decision which, it is true, 
might have safely been predicted, but often comes so suddenly, and 
under such circumstances, that we are inclined to attribute it to the 
genius of an individual or to accident, as was recently the case with 
the Paris Figaro, in its great ignorance, in attributing the immense 
success of the German armies, in the present Franco-Germanic War, 
solely to the genius of General von Moltke. 

That such crises, such turning-points, do not always appear at the 
end of a great tragedy, but frequently in the third or fourth act, is 
often not duly considered. It will, therefore, be interesting to present 
them as massive columns that support the temple of history, or as a 
range of lofty mountains, from the summits of which we can obtain 
a panoramic view of lands and peoples. And further, history in its 
details, by the aid of these momentous events, may be more easily 
fixed in the memory than by a systematic division into periods that 
are-not limited by palpable and bloody land-marks. Such are the 
following : 

The battle of Marathon, fought October 29, 490 Bb. c., between the 
Athenians, under Miltiades, and the Persians. It resulted in the 
complete discomfiture of the Asiatic barbarians, and in permanently 
establishing Hellenic civilization. 

The battle in the harbor of Syracuse, September, 413 B. c., be- 
tween the Athenians, under Demosthenes and Nikias, and the Syra- 
cusans. The Athenians, it is true, were victors in the battle, but, 
owing to their having exhausted their supplies, they were compelled 
to separate, and the division under Demosthenes was forced, after a 
few days, to surrender to Crinios, while the other, under Nikias, sur- 
rendered to Asinarus. The unfortunate Athenians were closely con- 
fined near Syracuse, and nearly all died of disease, while their leaders 
were tried and executed by their enemies. Thus the endeavor to 
subject Western Europe to the power and civilization of Greece 
failed. 

The battle of Leuctra, in the year 371 B. c., between the Thebans, 
under Epaminondas, and the Spartans, under Cleombrotus II., who 
was killed in the battle. The latter lost the battle, and with it their 
sovereignty over Greece. 

The battle of Cheronea, in Beotia, August 3, 338 B. c., between 
the Macedonians, led by King Philip, and the Greeks, particularly 
the Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians. In spite of the sacrifice 
of the Theban Sacred Legion, whose destruction Philip himself is said 
to have deeply mourned, the battle resulted in a brilliant victory for 
the Macedonians, which proved to be the grave of Grecian liberty and 
the beginning of the Macedonian rule in Greece. It was also at 
Cheronea that, in the year 86 B. c., Archelaus, of Macedon, and 
Mithridates the Great, of Pontus, were beaten by the Romans under 
Sylla, who then conquered Athens. 

The battle of Arbela—the Arbile of to-day in Asiatic Turkey—in 
the year 331 B. c., between Alexander the Great and Darius. This 
was the beginning of Persia’s downfall, and of the spread of Grecian 
civilization in Asia. 

The battle of Metaurus, in Umbria, in the year 207 B. c., between 
the Carthaginians, led by Hasdrubal, who was killed, and the Romans, 
under the Consuls Livius Drusus and Claudius Nero. This battle of 
the second Punic War has not, it is true, the prominent place in his- 
tory that Cannz, or Zama, or even Trebbia, has. It was nevertheless 
here, and not at Canne or Zama, that the Romans and the Cartha- 
ginians fought their most important battle, that the ascendency of the 
Carthaginians was destroyed, and Roman supremacy established. The 
defeat at Canna, great as it was, did not break the power of Rome, 
and, when the two rival races measured weapons the last time at 
Zama, Carthage was already exhausted, and only received the last 
stroke. At Metaurus, however, although neither Hannibal nor Scipio 
commanded, the turning-point was reached. Had the Romans lost 
this battle, the republic would have been exhausted, and the Cartha- 
ginians would have easily subjugated their opponents. 

The battle of Teutoburg, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September, 
9 B. c., between the Germans, led by Hermann, and the Romans, 
under Varus. It released Germany from the yoke of the already 
much weakened Roman dominion. 





The battle in the Catalonian Fields, near Chalons, in the year 45] 
A. D., between five hundred thousand Goths and Romans, under the 
Roman General Aétius, and seven hundred thousand Huns, led by 
Attila. The defeat of the latter resulted in permanently establishing 
the civilization of the West. 

The battle of Tours, July 22, 732, between the Franks, under 
Charles Martel, and the Saracens, led by Abderrahman. It freed the 
Christian world from the increasing power of Mohammedanism. 

The battle of Hastings, October 14, 1066, between William the 
Conqueror and King Harold, of England. It led to the union of the 
Roman and Germanic races in England, the immediate results of 
which Macaulay describes thus : 

“The battle of Hastings and the events which followed it, not 
only placed a Duke of Normandy on the English throne, but gave up 
the whole population of England to the tyranny of the Norman race. 
The subjugation of a nation by a nation has seldom, even in Asia, 
been more complete. The country was portioned out among the cap- 
tains of the invaders. Strong military institutions, closely connected 
with the institution of property, enabled the foreign conquerors to 
oppress the children of the soil. A cruel penal code, cruelly en- 
forced, guarded the privileges and even the sports of the alien tyrants. 
Yet the subject race, though beaten down and trodden under foot, 
still made its sting felt. Some bold men, the favorite heroes of our 
oldest ballads, betook themselves to the woods, and there, in defiance 
of curfew laws and forest laws, waged a predatory war against the 
oppressors. Assassination was an event of daily occurrence—many 
Normans suddenly disappearing, leaving no trace. The corpses of 
many were found bearing the marks of violence. Death by torture 
was denounced against the murderers, and strict search was made for 
them, but generally in vain; for the whole nation was in conspiracy 
to screen them. It was at length thought necessary to lay a heavy 
fine on every hundred in which a person of French extraction was 
found slain ; and this regulation was followed up by another regula- 
tion, providing that every person who was found slain should be sup- 
posed to be a Frenchman unless he were proved to be a Saxon. During 
the century and a half which followed the Conquest, there is, to speak 
strictly, no English history, for the Conqueror and his descendants to 
the fourth generation were not Englishmen. Most of them were born 
in France ; they spent the greater part of their lives in France ; their 
ordinary speech was French ; almost every high office in their gift 
was filled by Frenchmen; every acquisition which they made on the 
Continent estranged them more and more from the population of the 
island. One of the ablest among them attempted to win the hearts 
of his English subjects by espousing an English princess. But, by 
many of his barons, this marriage was regarded as a marriage between 
a white planter and a quadroon girl would be regarded in Virginia. 
Had the Plantaganets, as at one time seemed likely, succeeded in 
uniting all France under their government, it is probable that England 
would never have had an independent existence. Her princes, her 
lords, her prelates, would have been men differing in race and lan- 
guage from the artisans and tillers of the earth. The revenues of her 
great proprietors would have been spent in festivities and diversions 
on the banks of the Seine. The neble language of Milton and Burke 
would have remained a rustic dialect, without literature, a fixed gram- 
mar, or a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
abandoned to the use of boors. No man of English extraction would 
have risen to eminence except by becoming in speech and habits a 
Frenchman. England owes her escape from such calamities to an 
event which her historians have generally represented as disastrous. 
John was driven from Normandy. The Norman nobles were com- 
pelled to make their election between the island and the Continént. 
Shut up by the sea with the people whom they had hitherto oppressed 
and despised, they gradually came to regard England as their country 
and the English as their countrymen. The two races, so long hostile, 
soon found that they had common interests and common enemies. 
Both were alike aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad king. Both were 
alike indignant at the favor shown by the court to the natives of 
Poitou and Aquitaine. The great-grandsons of those who had fought 
under William and the great-grandsons of those who had fought 
under Harold began to draw near to each other in friendship ; and the 
first pledge of their reconciliation was the great charter, won by their 
united exertions and framed for their common benefit. Here com- 
mences the history of the English nation.” 

The battle of Orleans, May 8, 1229, between the English, under 
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the Earl of Salisbury, and the French, led by Joan of Arc. This vic- 
tory for the French enabled them to drive the English from the Con- 
tinent. 

The destruction of the Armada, the powerful fleet of Philip II., of 
Spain, which was to have conquered England, in August, 1588. With 
the Armada, Spain lost her proud supremacy. The power of Philip 
was broken, and England’s rule of the seas was established. 

The battle of Blenheim, August 13, 1704, between the allied Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and Austrians, under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
and the French and Bavarians under Tallard, Marsen, and the Elector 
of Bavaria. The victory of the former thwarted the designs of Louis 
XIV., who aimed at universal dominion. 

The battle of Poltava, July 8, 1709, between the Russians, under 
Peter the Great, and the Swedes, under Charles XII. It established 
the influence of Russia. 

The battle of Saratoga, October 13, 1777, between the American 
colonists, under Generals Gates, Arnold, and Putnam, and the English, 
under Burgoyne. The victory of the colonists led to their alliance 
with the French, and eventuated in their achieving their independence 
from the mother-country. 

The battle of Valmy, September 20, 1792, between the French, 
under Marshal Kellermann, and the allied Austrians and Prussians. 
This memorable battle assured the triumph of the great French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 and of its ideas. As is well known, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the present French Republic, in its first proclamation to 
the people, cited the defeat, at that time, of the German armies by the 
republicans as an example for them to emulate. In the interim, how- 
ever, the times, men, and things, have greatly changed. Both the 
French and Germans differ widely from the Frenck and the Germans of 
1792; they have, besides, exchanged réles. While Napoleon III. be- 
gan the present war with unparalleled levity, the Prussians and Aus- 
trians, in 1792, were so foolish as to espouse the cause of French 
royalty, and to treat the affairs of others as though they were their 
own. On the 20th of April, 1792, the republic declared war against 
the “ hordes of slaves,” against the “allied kings.”” Three months 
later, on the 25th of July, the German proclamation was issued. It 
was full of exaggeration of their power, and of insults for the young 
republic. In vain the unfortunate King of France entreated the allies 
not to meddle with his affairs, as they would only expose him to new 
dangers, instead of rendering him any substantial aid, as they hoped 
todo. The condition of the French for carrying on a war, it is true, 
was wretched ; but that of the allies was not much better. In France, 
however, there was union and no want of enthusiasm ; in Germany, on 
the contrary, there existed a spirit of disunion and jealousy. The 
war had no sooner begun, than the leaders, on both sides, discovered 
that they had to fight their battles with unschooled, half-armed sol- 
diers, and that they were not only poorly supplied with money, but 
also with provisions. Nevertheless, the allies invaded France, in the 
neighborhood, indeed, where the recent battles have been fought. On 
the 2d of August a corps of Austrians, under Prince Hohenlohe, ad- 
vanced from Mannheim, meeting some little opposition on the part of 
the French near Landau. On the 22d, they reached Merzig, crossed 
the Moselle, besieged Thionville, and covered the left wing of the main 
army. In the mean time, Clairfait advanced from the Netherlands 
with fifteen thousand Austrians, and, on the 16th, united with the 
Prussians at Arlon. On the 20th they besieged Longwy, which sur- 
rendered on the 23d with its garrison of twenty-six hundred men. 
The French now redoubled their efforts to repel the invaders. Some 
ten miles from Verdun are the passes of the forest of Argonne. They 
were guarded by the army of Kellermann and Dumouriez. The condi- 
tion of their forces was absolutely wretched, half-armed, unorganized, 
and poorly fed and clad. They numbered about sixty thousand. If 
the Duke of Brunswick had been expeditious in possessing himself of 
the heights between Verdun and Ménéhould, the republicans would 
have been lost. But the duke hesitated, and the enemy, without op- 
position, on the 4th of September, intrenched themselves in the pass 
of Grandpré, and, on the 5th, in that of Islettes. The allied Austrians 
and Prussians succeeded, it is true, in driving the republicans out of 
Grandpré on the 14th; but they failed to pursue the retreating ene- 
my. Although the Germans numbered only forty thousand, they 
should have proved more than a match for the French, on account of 
their greater experience and better organization. It was not until the 
Tepublicans had united all their forces on the heights of Valmy, that 
4 pitched battle was fought. The German artillery was, even then, so 





admirably served, that it threw.the republican ranks into general con- 
fusion. A bayonet-charge would have decided the day in favor of the 
allies ; but, owing to a difference of opinion on the part of the German 
leaders, it was not made, and consequently the battle remained unde- 
cided. The French were overjoyed at the result, while the Germans 
complained openly of their leaders. The former deemed themselves 
the victors; the latter felt themselves disgraced. The time that 
was now consumed in negotiations, in which the jealousy of the 
Austrians and Prussians became more apparent than ever, was im- 
proved by the French to bring up reénforcements and strengthen their 
position, while the ranks of their enemies were being daily thinned by 
hunger and disease. On the 29th of September the allies began to 
retreat, and in a few weeks not one of them remained on French svil. 
But, great as was then the weakness of the Germans, so great is to-day 
their strength. 

The battle of Leipsic, from the 14th to the 19th of October, 1813. 
It was in this battle, and not at Waterloo, that the first French em- 
pire received its fatal thrust ; it was here that Napoleon received the 
blow from which he never recovered. The battles that followed, were 
only the consequences of Leipsic; and Waterloo, like Zama, a last, 
desperate effort, was fought by the French, according to Foy, “ with- 
out fear, ’tis true, but also without hope.” 

The battle of Sadowa, July 3, 1866, in which the Prussians de- 
feated the Austrians. The result was the dissolution of the German 
Confederation, the establishment of Prussian supremacy in Germany, 
and ultimately the union of the German states into one empire. 

The battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870, resulted in the defeat of 
the most powerful of the French armies, and led to a capitulation that 
has no parallel in the world’s history. And the emperor, Napoleon 
III., himself awoke on the morning of September 5th a prisoner-of- 
war, in a German castle, near Cassel, to find that his coveted con- 
quests were only—a dream. 

And, while the Germans advanced on Paris, the Italians entered 
Rome and consummated Italian unity. 





THE WARNING. 


FROM A SERIES OF DRAMATIC LYRICS. 


ATIENCE! I yet may pierce the rind 
Wherewith are shrewdly girded round 
The subtle secrets of his mind. 
A dark, unwholesome core is bound, 
Perchance, within it. Sir, you see, 
Men are not what they seem to be! 


A candid mien, and plausible tongue ; 
A bearing, calmly frank and fair ; 
The tear (’twould seem) by pity wrung— 
All these are his ; but still, beware ! 
A something strange, false, unbegot 
Of virtue, whispers: “ Zrust him not!” 


But yesterday, his mask (I know 
He wears one), for a moment’s space, 
By chance dropped off; and swift, below 
The smile just waning on his face, 
I caught a look, flashed sudden, keen 
As lightning, which he deemed unseen. 


I will not pause to tell thee what 

That look betrayed: enough, I think, 
To smite the spirit cold and hot 

By turns, and make one inly shrink 
From contact with a soul that keeps 
Such wild-fire smouldering in its deeps. 


So, friend, be warned! He is not one 

Thy youth should trust, for all his smiles ; 
Frank foreheads, genial as the sun, 

May hide a thousand treacherous wiles, 
And tones like music’s honeyed flow 
May work—God knows !—-the bitterest woe. 


Pavut H. Harye. 
r 
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TABLE-TALK. 


“HE much -vexed question of the Bible 
in schools is perplexing our English 
brethren as well as ourselves. In the Decem- 
ber number of the Contemporary Review it is 
discussed by Professor Huxley in his usual 
clear and interesting manner, and with the 
expression of views on the subject which, we 
think, will rather surprise those who have 
been led to regard the professor as little bet- 
ter than an atheist. He says: 


“ My belief is, that no human being, and 
no society composed of human beings, ever 
did, or ever wil!, come to much, unless their 
conduct was governed and guided by the love 
of some ethical ideal. Undoubtedly, your 
gutter-child may be converted by mere intel- 
lectual drill into ‘ the subtlest of all the beasts 
of the field ;’ but we know what has become 
of the original of that description, and there 
is no need to increase the number of those 
who imitate him successfully, without being 
aided by the rates. And if I were compelled 
to choose for one of my own children, between 
a school in which real religious instruction is 
given, and one without it, I should prefer the 
former, even though the child might have to 
take a good deal of theology with it. Nine- 
tenths of a dose of bark is mere half-rotten 
wood; but one swallows it for the sake of 
the particles of quinine, the beneficial effect 
of which may be weakened, but is not de- 
stroyed, by the wooden dilution, unless in a 
few cases of exceptionally tender stomachs. 

“Hence, when the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people declare that they want to have the 
children in the elementary schools taught the 
Bible, and, when it is plain from the terms of 
the act, the debates in and out of Parliament, 
and especially the emphatic declarations of 
the vice-president of the council, that it was 
intended that such Bible-reading should be 
permitted, unless good cause for prohibiting 
it could be shown, I do not see what reason 
there is for opposing that wish. Certainly I, 
individually, could with no shadow of con- 
sistency oppose the teaching of the children 
of other people to do what my own children 
are taught to do. And, even if the reading 
of the Bible were not, as I think it is, con- 
sonant with political reason and justice, and 
with a desire to act in the spirit of the educa- 
tion measure, I am disposed to think that it 
might still be well to read that book in the 
elementary schools. 

“T have always been strongly in favor of 
secular education, in the sense of education 
without theology ; but I must confess I have 
been no less seriously perplexed to know by 
what practical measures the religious feeling, 
which is the essential basis of conduct, was 
to be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic 
state of opinion on these matters, without the 
use of the Bible. The pagan moralists lack 
life and color, and even the noble Stoic, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, is too high and refined for an 
ordinary child. Take the Bible as a whole; 
make the severest deductions which fair criti- 
cism can dictate for shortcomings and posi- 
tive errors ; eliminate, as a sensible lay teach- 
er would do, if left to himself, all that it is 


not desirable for children to occupy them- | 


selves with—and there still remains in this 
old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty 
and grandeur. 
historical fact that, for three centuries, this 
book has been woven into the life of all that 
is best and noblest in English history ; that it 
has become the national epic of Britain, and 
is familiar to noble and simple, from John-o’- 
Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso were once to the Italians ; that it is writ- 


ten in the noblest and purest Englsh, and | 














| to them, and giving instances. 


abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form ; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind who never left his village to be ignorant 
of the existence of other countries and other 
civilizations, and of a great past, stretching 
back to the farthest limits of the oldest na- 
tions in the world. By the study of what 
other book could children be so much human- 
ized and made to feel that each figure in that 
vast historical procession fills, like them- 
selves, but a momentary space in the interval 
between two eternities ; and earns the bless- 
ings or the curses of all time, according to its 
effort to do good and hate evil, even as they 
also are earning their payment for their 
work ? 

“On the whole, then, I am in favor of 
reading the Bible, with such grammatical, 
geographical, and historical explanations’ by a 
lay teacher as may be needful, with rigid ex- 
clusion of any further theological teaching 
than that contained in the Bible itself. And, 
in stating what this is, the teacher would do 
well not to go beyond the precise words of 
the Bible ; for, if he does, he will, in the first 
place, undertake a task beyond his strength, 
seeing that all the Jewish and Christian sects 
have been at work upon that subject for more 
than two thousand years, and have not yet 
arrived, and are not in the least likely to ar- 
rive, at an agreement; and, in the second 
place, he will certainly begin to teach some- 


| thing distinctively denominational, and there- 


by come into violent collision with the act of 
Parliament. Some of the pleasantest 
recollections of my childhood are connected 
with the voluntary study of an ancient Bible, 
which belonged to my grandmother. There 
were splendid pictures in it, to be sure; but I 
recollect little or nothing about them save a 
portrait of the high-priest in his vestments. 
What come vividly back on my mind are re- 
membrances of my delight in the histories of 
Joseph and of David; and of my keen ap- 
preciation of the chivalrous kindness of Abra- 
ham in his dealings with Lot. Like a sudden 
flash there returns back upon me my utter 
scorn of the pettifogging meanness of Jacob, 
and my sympathetic grief over the heart- 
breaking lamentation of the cheated Esau, 
‘Hast thou not a blessing for me also, O my 
father?’ And I see, as in a cloud, pictures 


| of the grand phantasmagoria of the Book of 


Revelation. I enumerate, as they issue, the 
childish impressions which come crowding out 
of the pigeon-holes in my brain, in which they 
have lain almost undisturbed for forty years. 
I prize them as an evidence that a child of 
five or six years old, left to his own devices, 
may be deeply interested in. the Bible, and 
draw sound moral sustenance from it.” 


A recent number of the Galazy con- 
tained an article on “International Copy- 
right,” in which occurred the assertion that 
no great literature could be written in the in- 
tervals of business. To this statement we 


‘demurred in the Journat of December 17th, 
and this demurrer has elicited the following | 


communication from the author of the article 


in question : 


| “* To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal: 


“You object to my characterization of a lit- 


erature ‘ written in the intervals of business,’ | 
| of his greatest felicities. 


as ‘too wide and sweeping.’ When a manifold 
and complicated subject has to be discussed in 


And then consider the great | a limited space, it is difficult to avoid making 


broad statements ; but in this case, being fully 
aware of the exceptions, I began by referring 
Some of your 
additions strike me as more apparent than real. 
Rogers can hardly be seriously called a banker, 
any more than the young men of fortune who 
‘hang out a shingle in our cities’ are real, hard- 
working lawyers; and I doubt very much if 








George Grote is, or ever was, a man of busi- 
ness in our American sense of the term. Had 
he been, I do not see how he could possibly 
have found time to compose his ‘ History,’ a 
book which represents twenty years’ hard 
work, the actual writing out of the twelve large 
volumes being only a portion of the labor in- 
volved in it. Many European gentlemen in. 
herit positions in banking establishments, and 
are so far partners as to receive a share of the 
profits, but do not take active part in the busi- 
ness. I know that, when I wanted to see Mr, 
Grote in London, I always went to his private 
residence. I should never have thought of go- 
ing to the counting-house of Prescott, Grote & 
Co. ; for which reasons and others, speaking of 
Mr. Grote in this same article, I classed him, 
not with the men-of-business authors, but with 
the wealthy amateur authors. 

“ The Saturday Review’s remarks which you 
quote I construe as referring to the tendencies 
of certain professions rather than the time 
which they occupy. For instance, we don’t 
expect a man who is called a banker to write a 
classical history ; all his milieu, as Taine would 
call it, tends in another direction. 

“Of course, if no important literary works 
were ever written by men of business, there 
would be no foundation for the popular error 
which I attacked. My object was, to show 
that these instances were exceptional, and not 
sufficient to form a general rule.” 


The old New-York custom of New. 
Year calls is becoming, we believe, gradually 
naturalized in other cities. In Washington, 
it has always been formally observed by our 
public men ; but the great number of digni- 
taries in that city, who receive on New-Year’s, 
changes the custom somewhat from ours, as 
in New York it is distinctly the ladies, asa 
class, who receive, and the men who nearly 
uniformly visit. We hear every year some 
croakers who declare the custom is on the 
decline with us, but we do not believe it. We 
have heard the same assertion made every 
year, as long as we can recollect—and that is 
longer than we mean publicly to confess, It 
is, to our mind, a choice fashion, and renders 
New-Year’s-day the most agreeable holiday 
of the year. Enjoyment on other public holi- 
days is often forced, and sometimes the occa- 
sion proves more wearisome than pleasurable. 
But on New-Year’s all the town is in its 
happiest mood and in its best adornment. 
It is a day of brilliant changes, of gay rev- 
contres, of sparkling interludes, of lively gos- 
sip, of beautiful faces, of exquisite toilets, 
of pleasant compliments, of reciprocal admi- 
ration, of kindly words, of generous cheer, of 
general good-will. It is a day that enlarges 
and brightens social intercourse, and one that 
always freshens acquaintances, and often re 
stores friendships. It is a day of reunions 
and of pleasant pledges; and every man not 
entirely insensible to the charms of society, 
has found in its observance some of his most 
agreeable experiences, or dated from it some 
When the entire 
female population of a town have decked 
themselves in their most fascinating attire, 


| and the entire male population are brushed 


and curled and scented, how can the mutual 
encounter of these admired and admirers be 


| otherwise than enjoyable! « 


Will the gentlemen who direct the 
affairs of the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
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ciation of this city permit us to offer them a 
suggestion ? The matter is unimportant, per- 
haps; but it may be worth heeding. They 
have in their new building a fine lecture-room. 
It is spacious, without being too large; it is 
handsomely ornamented; and it is provided 
with very comfortable seats. There is noth- 
ing lacking in the auditorium ; but there are 
certain errors of omission, in regard to the 
speaker’s platform, that should receive atten- 
tion. Recently it was our pleasure to listen 
toa lecture in this room by a gifted lady of 
New England. She was elegantly dressed, but 
her splendid drapery swept a bare and by no 
means clean floor, and the background against 
which she stood was the cold and unfurnished 
wainscot. Now, the platform of a lecture- 
room should present a pleasing picture to the 
eye, and every speaker should stand out be- 
fore the audience in relief against suitable 
colors. “Good gracious!” exclaimed the 
lady already referred to, when she first visited 
the hall ; “‘ what a background you have given 
me!” Every speaker of taste appreciates 
the value of agreeable accessories to the pic- 
ture of which he or she becomes the central 
object, and some speakers insist upon a suit- 
able adjustment of accessories before they 
will consent to present themselves to an au- 
dience. A bare floor upon a platform is an 
abomination. The poorest and the meanest 
of provincial theatres will usually have as 
much a3 a green baize to cover the naked- 
ness of the boards. Actors, however, have 
almost always a knowledge of effect. If the 
Lecture Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will have the platform of 
their lecture-room nicely carpeted, and either 
hang the wall with drapery, or have movable 
screens, richly upholstered, they will render 
their hall! more popular with both lecturers 
and auditors. And this hint, we hope, will 
reach other lecture committees throughout 
the country. 


—— November, this year, achieved a new 
and unexpected reputation. Tom Hood’s fa- 
mous lines, for once, could not apply, and the 
traditional lamentations about the “ melan- 
choly days ” and the “ cold November rain” 
were hushed. The days were bright, warm, 
and delicious, not only through November, 
but far into December. And yet there was 
little or no Indian summer—that season of 
which no two people seem to agree as to pe- 
riod or characteristics. Some careless per- 
sons attribute every fine “spell of weather,” 
from September to January, to the Indian 
summer, just as others call every storm, from 
August to November, or from February to 
May, the equinox. Careful.observers de- 
clare that, of all those fine days that suc- 
ceeded each other in almost unbroken suc- 
cession during November and in early Decem- 
ber of this year, but one day assumed the le- 
gitimate conditions of Indian summer, when 
“twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill.” True Indian summer is not brilliant 
weather. It is smoky and hazy; the air is 
perfectly still and moist; and the sun shines 
dimly, but softly and sweetly, through an at- 
mosphere that some call copper-colored, and 
others golden, in accordance, we suppose, 
with different poetical perceptions. Of this 
sort of weather, November, this year, gave us 








but little ; in fact, the month put on almost 
an entire new livery, and seemed bent on at- 
taining a better and happier estimation than 
it has hitherto enjoyed. The truth is, the 
seasons appear continually to be trying to 
falsify the current traditions. The spring 
months, of whose soft airs the poets sing so 
much, have in recent years tormented us with 
ceaseless east winds and cold storms; and 
now, as if to balance this perversity, the one- 
time dark and dull November has nothing 
for us but bright skies and warm suns. 


—— We have all of us at different times 
deplored tlie decadence of manners, and longed 
for those earlier periods when a high-toned 
courtesy pervaded the intercourse between 
men and women, and men and men. As an 
illustration of our lamentable falling-off in 
good breeding, we quote from the Jast number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine an anecdote of 
George IV. when he was prince regent, which 
depicts in strong colors the superiority of the 
gentlemen of the old school in all that per- 
tains to manners: “ At a small dinner-party 
at Carlton House, Colonel Hamlyn, one of the 
boon companions of the prince, told a story 
which, like most of the stories of the regency, 
was more distinguished by its point than its 
propriety. When Colonel Hamlyn had finished 
it, the “ First Gentleman in Europe” filled his 
glass and threw its contents into his guest’s 
face, saying: ‘ Hamlyn, you are a blackguard.’ 
What was the colonel todo? To challenge 
the regent was treason; and yet to return the 
insult in kind was to take a course which 
must have compelled the prince, as a gentle- 
man, to challenge the colonel, or to ask some 
one to take up the quarrel for him. And yet 
to sit still was impossible. Colonel Hamlyn 
solved the difficulty by filling his glass and 
throwing the wine into the face of his next 


companion. ‘His royal highness’s toast— 
pass it on!’ This was wit in action. It 


sealed Colonel Hamlyn’s friendship with 
George IV. ‘Hamlyn,’ he said, with a slap 
on the shoulder, ‘ you’re a capital fellow. Here’s 
a toast to you.’” 

The French, just now, filled with 
not unnatural rage and excitement, are talk- 
ing rather wildly about the Germans as “ bar- 
bariaas.” But here is what one of the 
most profound thinkers and most acute ob- 
servers of France, M. Taine, said of the Ger- 
mans just before the war broke out: “The 
Germanic people of the present day, and 
throughout history, are, primarily, the great 
laborers of the world; in matters of intellect 
none equal them ; in erudition, in philosophy, 
in the most crabbed linguistic studies, in vo- 
luminous editions, dictionaries and other com- 
pilations, in researches of the laboratory, in 
all science; in short, whatever stern and hard 
but necessary and preparatory work there is 
to be done, that is their province; patiently, 
and with most commendable self-sacrifice, 
they hew out every stone that enters into the 
edifice of modern times.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


Military Chemistry. 


HERE is one department in the British 
service which has been of the most essen- 











tial. utility ever since its establishment, viz., 
the Department of Chemistry. It was, says 
the Public Ledger, formed during the Crimean 
war, at the suggestion of the illustrious Fara- 
day, to check the frauds of the contractors for 
army supplies at that time. The Minister of 
War allotted to it a large space in Woolwich 
Arsenal, fitted up with laboratories, provided 
with every species of apparatus, with fine bal- 
ances for estimating results, with the most 
powerful microscopes, with machinery for ana- 
lyzing gases, with photographic studios, ete., 
all of which were placed under the control of a 
distinguished professor of chemistry, and half 
a dozen well-skilled, practical assistants, whose 
time is fully employed in a variety of matters, 
and just now, especially, in testing metal for 
the manufacture of guns and projectiles, in ex- 
amining the elements of gunpowder, in analyz- 
ing the stores and food of the soldier, ard in 
many other experiments of a similar kind. 

It is somewhat surprising that such an es- 
tablishment was not founded long ago, famil- 
iar as all the world is with the tricks of con- 
tractors in times of public necessity, as during 
a war. It is a melancholy fact that there 
should exist a class of men who have no scru- 
ple in sacrificing, not merely the health and 
lives of their fellow-men, but the very safety 
and existence of their country, in order that 
they may make money out of its necessities. 

We need only turn our eyes to France at 
the present moment for a sample of what these 
men are capable of. What French contractors 
have done lately, English contractors did dur- 
ing the Crimean War, and American contractors 
did during our civil war. The guilt seems to 
be characteristic of the class generally, and not 
of any one nation in particular. But the good 
effects of such an institution as the British Mil- 
itary Department of Chemistry were shown in 
the recent Abyssinian War, when, out of a large 
number of articles supplied to the troops, none 
were complained of, for they had previously 
been tested by the department. 

The rule now is that, when tenders are sent 
in for supplying stores to the army, the con- 
tractors are bound to forward, at the same time, 
specimens of the material they intend to sup- 
ply. These samples are carefully tested in 
the Chemical Department, and the firm that 
offers the most suitable articles at the lowest 
prices receives an order to supply the goods. 
Subsequently, when these are sent in, a further 
examination takes place to ascertain whether 
they are equal to the samples first submitted, 
and only if this proves to be the case are the 
stores accepted and paid for. 

The number and variety of the articles op- 
erated upon are extraordinary. Almost all the 
belongings of the soldier pass in one way or 
other under the eyes of these chemical detec- 
tives. The cloth of his coat, the thread with 
which it is sewed, the gold lace, the accoutre- 
ments, are all tested, and the buttons he wears 
must be covered with a film of metal sufficiently 
strong to withstand the action of the acid which 
the chemist applies to them. _ The bread, milk, 
flour, biscuit, preserved meat, vegetables, fruit, 
ete., of his rations are periodically sent to 
Woolwich to be tested, and it is said that the 
system has been so rigorously applied through- 
out the service that, even at remote stations, 
flagrant cases of fraud are now rare. 

Considerable pains are taken to provide 
wholesome drinking-water in barracks, and a 
very large portion of the work of the Chemical 
Department is devoted to this point. Speci- 
mens of the water used at the military stations 
abroad as well as at home are forwarded to the 
arsenal for analysis, and reports as to its quali- 
ties, together with advice to the commanding 
officers, are sent to the different stations. 
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Barrack and equipment stores are not forgot- 
ten. Soap, candles, oils, coal, coke, emery- 
dust, varnish, blacking, paper-hangings, and 
all kinds of paint, are analyzed carefully in order 
to prevent the injurious action of arsenic, lead, 
and other poisonous metals. Soap, in partic- 
ular, is always severely tested, by reason of the 
facility with which it may be adulterated, and 
because it is used in such large quantities. 

Very great vigilance is also exercised over 
camp equipage ; the making of the canvas un- 
inflammable and unfavorable to the formation 
of mildew, the perfecting of the india-rubber 
coating for the ground sheets on which the 
soldier spreads his blankets, and other like 
cares, also occupy the department. The ser- 
vices it has rendered are immense. The con- 
dition of the modern soldier is very different 
from that of the soldier of even half a century 
ago, when he was looked upon as little better 
than food for powder. 


A party of scientific men have established 
themselves for the winter on the top of Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, where for 
months they will be isolated from the rest of 
the world, and will experience all the rigors of 
an arctic climate, in addition to the fury of 
winds whirling along at a velocity of one hun- 
dred miles an hour. The party consists of 
Professor J. H. Huntington. of Dartmouth 
College, Assistant State Geologist ; S. A. Nel- 
son, of Georgetown, Massachusetts; A. F. 
Clough, photographer ; and atelegrapher. The 
building occupied is sixty by seventy-two, and 
twenty-five feet high. The main room is 
twenty-five feet by eleven, lined with triple 
thicknesses of felt, and thickly carpeted. Six 
months’ provisions and abundance of coal have 
been provided. Snow-shoes have also been 
sent up, to be used in cases of emergency. The 
United States Government, the Coast Survey, 
and the Smithsonian Institute, have all man- 
ifested an interest in the enterprise, and all 
needed instruments have been furnished for 
scientific purposes. The War Department has 
furnished telegraphic supplies, meteorological 
instruments, and three miles of Kinte tele- 
graph-cable, which is affected by weather less 
even than the ocean-cables. This connects 
with a common wire at the base of the moun- 
tain, and daily reports of the weather will be 
sent to the world. It is expected these reports 
will benefit commerce by enabling the ship- 
master to determine, a day beforehand, that a 
storm is coming ; or, during a storm, that fair 
weather is at hand—and thus forewarn him of 
destructive storms and keep him safely in port, 
or save a day’s time by enabling him to antici- 
pate the conclusion of stormy weather and set 
sail at once. 


In a recent number of the Pharmaceutical 
Journal a paper appears, by Mr. Cooke, on the 
guarana, the seeds of a tree termed the Paulina 
sorbilis, belonging to the order Sapindacea, and 
abundant in the province of the Amazonas. 
The fruit is scarcely as large as a walnut, and 
contains five or six seeds, which are roasted, 
then mixed with water, and moulded into a 
cylindrical form resembling a large sausage, 
and finally dried in an oven. Before being 
used it is grated into a powder, very like pow- 
dered cacao in appearance. Two spoonfuls of 
the powder are mixed in a tumbler of water, 
and this drink is regarded as a stimulant to the 
nerves, and, like strong tea or coffee, is said to 
take away the disposition tosleep. The active 
chemical principle is an alkaloid, which Dr. 
Stenhouse has shown to be identical with 
theine. G contains more than double as 
much of this allfgloid as good black tea, and 
five times as Much as coffee, the proportion 





being 5.07 per cent. in guarana. It is rather a 
singular coincidence that the same alkaloid 
should prevail in all the principal substances 
employed in a similar manner as beverages in 


different parts of the world, in the tea of China | 


and India, the coffee of Arabia, the cacao of 
Central America, the mate of South America, 
and the guarana of Brazil. Guarana is a ner- 
vous stimulative and restorative. 


A remarkably low wave of temperature 
passed over the British Islands in the middle 
of November. At Blackheath the mean tem- 
perature for the week ending November 16th 
was nearly 7° below the average. It is remark- 
able that the wind was in the west-southwest 
during nearly the whole of the week, the air 
being almost saturated with moisture, and yet 
the rainfall scarcely appreciable—0.04 inch. 
For the fourteen stations in England, eight in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland, recorded in the 
Gardeners Chronicle, the lowest minimum was 
19.0° at Paisley, the highest, 31.5°, at Norwich. 
The mean temperature was nearly the same in 
Scotland as in England, about 37.5°. Another 
singular meteorological phenomenon occurred 
the next week in the successive thunder-storms 
which burst over London from three a. mM. on 
Tuesday morning the 22d to six a. M. on 
Wednesday morning the 23d. The wind was 
blowing strongly from the southwest during 
the whole time, with occasional violent rain, 
and the average temperature was about 40° F. 


When the Russian American Telegraph is 
completed, the following feat will be possible: 
A telegram from Alaska for New York, leaving 
Sitka, say at forty minutes past six on Monday 
morning, would be received at Nikolaiev, Sibe- 
ria, at six minutes past one on Tuesday morning ; 
at St. Petersburg, Russia, at three minutes past 
six on Monday evening; at London, twenty- 
two minutes past four on Monday afternoon ; 
and at New York at forty-six minutes past 
eleven on Monday forenoon. Thus, allowing 
twenty minutes for each retransmission, a mes- 
sage may start on the morning of one day, to 
be received and transmitted the next day, again 
received and sent on the afternoon of the day 
it starts, and finally reaches its destination on 
the forenoon on the first day, the whole taking 
place in one hour’s time. 


An interesting exhibition of fruit was re- 
cently opened at Appenzell, Switzerland. Eight 
communes furnished six hundred and eighty- 
nine exhibits, comprising eighty sorts of 
apples and one hundred and twenty of pears. 
The fruits were arranged according to the height 
above the sea of the localities where they are 
grown. Thus, in the lowest zone were shown 
fruits produced from thirteen hundred to two 
thousand feet above the sea; in the next, those 
grown at an elevation of two thousand to twenty- 
six hundred feet; in the third group, those 
gathered at a height of twenty-six hundred to 
three thousand feet ; and lastly, were exhibited 
fruits produced above the last-mentioned ele- 
vation. Great care was taken to insure the 
accurate nomenclature of the fruits exhibited. 


War Aotes, 


Fortified Capitals. 


F there is any military question which the 
experience of the present war may be said 

to have finally settled, it is that of the expe- 
diency of fortifying the capital of a great state. 
Ever since the day when the fortification of 
Paris was resolved upon, the controversy as to 
the usefulness or otherwise, and even as to the 
possibility of defending such a vast fortress, 











has been going on in the military literature of 
all countries. Nothing could settle it but 
practical experience—the actual siege of Paris, 
the only fortified capital in existence ; and, 
though the real siege of Paris has not yet be- 
gun, the fortifications of Paris have rendered 
such immense services to France already that 
the question is as good as decided in their 
favor. 

On the 2d of September the last French 
army in the field capitulated. And now, nearly 
four months afterward, almost one-half of al] 
the German troops in France are stil] held fast 
around Paris, while the greater portion of the 
remainder are hurried forward from Metz to 
protect the investment of Paris against a 
newly-formed Army of the Loire, an army 
which, whatever its value may be, could not 
have even come into existence had it not been 
for the fortifications of Paris. These fortifica- 
tions have been invested nearly three months, 
and the preparations for the opening of the 
regular siege are not yet complete ; that is to 
say, the siege of a fortress of the size of Paris, 
even if defended by none but new levies and a 
determined population, can begin only when 
that of a common fortress would have been 
long brought to a successful close. The event 
has proved that a town holding two million 
inhabitants can be provisioned almost easier 
than a smaller fortress exercising less central 
attraction upon the produce of the surrounding 
country. 


Prices of Provisions on November 12, 
1870, in Paris. 
(From our Balloon-Correspondence.) 
Geese (each)........£.30.00 (usual price) f.6.00 
15.00 ; 


Pigeons (pair) 
Chickens (pair) 
Turkeys (each) 
Rabbits (pair) 
Smoked ham 
Lyons sausage 


Carp-fish (each)... .. 
Plate of gudgeons... 


Eggs (each) 
Cabbages (each)... .. 
Endives (salad) 
Cauliflowers........ 


Dried beans........ 

Fresh butter 

Salt butter 

Salad-oil 

Pork-grease 

Horse-flesh 

Ass-flesh 

Charcoal, per cwt. 
(almost exhausted) 25.00 


The prices of bread and wine have not in- 
creased, thanks to the intervention of the Pro- 
visional Government. Butcher’s-meat is like- 
wise taxed by the Government, but is distrib- 


| uted in daily rations of one and a quarter ounces, 
| and can scarcely be regarded as a source of sus- 


tenance. Cheese, fish, and fruit, have almost 
entirely disappeared from the market; those 
articles selling, as soon as exhibited, at fabu- 
lous prices. Large quantities of rice, coffee, 
chocolate, tapioca, etc., are still exposed at 
slightly-increased rates. As a general rule, all 
articles, except the foregoing, have increased 
more than fivefold in price since the invest- 
ment of Paris. 
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The London Times correspondent at Metz 
states that he was informed by the man in 
whose father’s house Marshal le Beuf lived 
during the siege that he had a dairy and a 

ultry-yard to the very end, and that he, Ba- 
gaine, and the superior officers, lived in luxury 
to the last. They paid exorbitant prices for the 
delicacies of the table, but always succeeded in 
procuring them. ‘The debauchery and ex- 
travagance of the officers were much dwelt 
upon by the townspeople, who, though not 
more particularly strait-laced in certain respects 
than French people are generally, were utterly 
seandalized by the flagrant immorality of their 
defenders, who seem to have preferred cafés 
and the society of the demi-monde to duty in 
the trenches, and who to the last denied them- 
selves no enjoyment or luxury which money 
could purchase or the town afford. It is pos- 
sible,” the writer adds, “that. Bazaine may be 
the traitor he is accused of being; but it seems 
to me more likely that he and all his officers, 
as soon as they began to run short of truffles, 
and found that their female friends got bored 





with the monotony of the siege, determined to | 


bring it toaclose. It is impossible to suppose 
that the army could not have cut its way out 
had it been in earnest.’”? General Coffiniéres, 
late commandant of Metz, has written a letter 
toa Belgian paper to vindicate his part in the 
surrender of the fortress. His language, too, 
favors the belief that Bazaine allowed political 
considerations to influence his military move- 
ments; but the general admits that the capitu- 
lation was resolved on by a council of war. 


A Dane, serving in a corps of franc-tireurs 
near Paris, gives some interesting ‘particulars 
in two letters toa Danish paper of the mode 
of campaigning practised by these free corps. 
He says that the army investing Paris is now 
itself invested, as it is surrounded on all sides 
by francs-tireurs and mobiles. Wherever there 
isa bridge or a road through a wood, the uhlans 
may depend on finding irregulars in greater or 
less numbers. In many places deep ditches, 
fall of palisades, are cut across the roads; 
sometimes these ditches are defended by bar- 
ricades. The francs-tireurs never take any 
prisoners. One of them often lies all night, 
from 7 Pp. uw. to 44. M., on the damp ground, 
under strict orders not to stir or talk to his 
comrades—‘‘ a great sacrifice,”’ the 
writer, “‘for a Frenchman to make.’ The 
strongest and best commanded of the frane- 
tireur bands is that known as the ‘‘ Moquards.”’ 
This band, which numbers twelve hundred 
men, is divided into two battalions, and con- 
sists chiefly of the remains of the regiments 
which capitulated at Sedan. 


observes 





They are very | 


ragged, but are all armed with Chassepots, and | 


they do a great deal of harm to the enemy. 


are reported as in a bad way through the siege 
of Paris. The elephants are getting weak on 
their pins, like so many broken-down crick- 
eters ; the lions are put on short commons ; the 
hippopotamus looks morose, and the black bear 
keeps climbing up his tree and dropping down 
again, as if he had discovered perpetual motion. 
He begs as supplicatingly as any lady’s lap- 
dog, but very few crumbs of comfort, we fear, 
fell into his pit nowadays. The thoughtless 
monkeys and the patient camels are the only 
animals that seem to take this siege in the 
proper spirit. A curiosity in its way is the 
famous eagle from whose wing the quill was 
plucked that signed the peace of Villafranca. 
He is as melancholy as if he were conscious 
that the dynasty which had adopted him for 
heraldic type had taken its flight from the 
Tuileries. He is no longer the proud bird that 


soars and stares sunward, but a wretched, de- 
pressed prisoner, with dull eyes and ragged 
plumage, an eagle ramolli, such a one as might 
have furnished a quill to sign the capitulation 
of Sedan. 


| 
| 


The French emperor, on receiving General | 
Boyer at Wilhelmshéhe, is said to have com- | 
mented on the sudden change of opinion re- | 


specting himself in Paris, where the enthusiasm 
for him in consequence of the declaration of 


war was almost oppressive. ‘*‘ When,”’ he said, | 
| 40 ewt. of coffee, 68,000 ewt. of hay, and large 


‘“*T was on the point of starting for the army, I 
intended going from St. Cloud through Paris. 
The Prefect of Police, however, assured me 
that the enthusiasm of.the population was such 
that they would take the horses out of the car- 


riage in order to drag it, that they would throng | 


the streets, and that ali sorts of extraordinary 
proceedings were to be feared. I was, there- 
fore, obliged to abandon my plan. And now 


you see the same people follow with the same | 


enthusiasm the banner of a few street heroes. 


We shall see whether they make a better hand | 


of it.” 

Russia covets, 
Turkey fears ; 

Austria ponders, 
Italia cheers. 

Belgium—Holland, 
Wait in dread ; 

Denmark’s palsied, 
Spain is dead. 

France lies bleeding, 
Prussia soars ; 

Britannia shuts her eyes 
And—snores / / 





A new style of journal has been set up in 


Paris since the siege. It has the form of an 
ordinary letter, and is- called Lettre Journal de 
aris, Gazette des Absents. The first two pages 
contain a summary of the news of the week ; 
the third page is free to contain the substance 
of the letter; and the fourth bears thé address 
of the person for whom it is destined, who re- 
ceives a Parisian journal at the same time as a 
letter from his besieged relations or friends. 


The Liberté, of November 2d, reported the 
following as the “‘ strength of the six French 
armies outside Paris:’? The Army of the 
Vosges, under General Cambriels, 35,000 ; the 
Army of Besancon, commander unknown, 90,- 


with the result. A great number of handsome 
and useful objects, known as articles de Paris, 
are already produced in that city, quite as ele- 
gant as those of the French capital, and con- 
siderably cheaper. 


According to Voss’s Gazette, the Germam 
soldiers now in France and fitted for service 
number 690,000, while there are 160,000 horses. 
The daily requirements of these forces are 250,- 
000 loaves of bread, 185 oxen, 400 ewt. of bacon, 
540 ewt. of rice, 160,000 quarts of brandy, and 


quantities of oats and straw. 


The Germans are proceeding systematically 
with the government of Alsace. The governor 
has directed that, from the 1st of November, 
the indirect taxes, including those on beer and 
spirits, shal! be collected in the same manner as 
before the war. The German geographical names 
have been officially introduced. 


The Prussian medical staff at Metz complain, 
do what they will, they cannot break the French 
convalescents of their craving for horsefiesh. 
They will eat it, notwithstanding that they are 
receiving abundant rations of mutton. 


By General von Moltke’s letter of thanks, 
in reply to many addresses sent to him, it ap- 
pears that he was celebrating his seventy-first 
and not his seventieth birthday, as was stated 
first. 


There is a story that the Prussians have let 
fiy a large number of hawks in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris to wage war upon the French 
pigeons carrying letters. 


The number of French prisoners in Ger- 
many is four marshals, one hundred and forty 


| generals, ten thousand officers, and three hvn- 


000; the Army of the West, under Count de | 


Kératry, 90,000; the Army of the North, under 
General Bourbaki, 40,000; the Army of the 


Centre, at Mer, under General Tripart, 90,000; | 


the Army ofthe Loire, under General d’ Aurelles 
de Paladine, 80,000: total, 425,000. 


The German commander in Metz states that 


| fifty-three eagles, five hundred and forty-one 





The animals in the famous Jardin des Plantes | field guns, ammunition for more than eighty- 
| 


five batteries, about eight hundred siege-guns, 
sixty-six mitrailleurs, about three hundred 
thousand rifles and sabres, about two thousand 
military carriages, large quantities of unworked 
timber and bronze, a valuable factory for manu- 
facturing gunpowder, etc., have been found at 
Metz. 


A German, writing from Metz, says: * Let 
nobody expect to win the sympathies of these 
people for generations to come. They hate us 


dred and twenty-three thousand rank and file. 





Miscellany. 


A Russian Wolf-hunt. 


HE programme of a regular “‘ wolf-hunt ” 

in the provinces is always the same. At 
some abnormal hour ‘‘ between the night and 
the day,’’ you are aroused (almost, as it seems, 
before you are well asleep) from a rough couch 
in one of the little log-huts of some outlying 
village, by a violent shake of the shoulder, 
and a hoarse voice admonishing you to *‘ get 
up, and look sharp about it, for there’s no time 
to lose.” You make a hasty toilet, and, sally- 
ing forth, see in front of the hut, in the dim 
light of the coming morning, a huge, dark, 
shapeless mass (which, as your eyes get used 
to the darkness, assumes the form of a broad, 
heavy, three-horse sledge, with very high sides, 
not unlike an enormous washing-tub), around 
which are flitting three or four spectral figures 
with lanterns, the fitful glare making their 
grim, bearded faces look grimmer and less hu- 
man than ever. Guns, ammunition, haver- 
sacks, are stowed away in the bottom of the 
conveyance—and (last, but not least) a young 
pig; your query respecting which elicits from 


| the leader of the party only the oracular an- 


more intensely than the French population | 


proper, and, if Metz remains German, only an 
iron rule will be possible here. Every forbear- 
ance and mildness would be misunderstood, 
and good deeds would fall on stony ground.”’ 


The manufacturers of Berlin who have given 
employment to German workmen expelled from 
Paris are said to be extremely well satisfied 


swer that “ it’ll come in handy by-and-by ;” 
and, all being now ready, the hunters squeeze 
themselves into their places, the driver shakes 
his reins with a “‘ wo-o-oi!”’ and away we go 
into the darkness. Mile after mile of the 
frozen waste goes by like a dream, till at length 
the spectral shadows of the forese slowly gather 
round us, and the squeals of oumunlucky pig 
(whose ears one of our partysis now pinching 
lustily) begin to be answered by another sound, 
which no one who has heard it will easily for- 
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get—not the long melancholy how] wherewith 
a supperless wolf may be heard bemoaning 
himself on the outskirts of Moscow, almost 
any night in the week, but a quick, snarling 
ery, as of one who sees his dinner coming, and 
wishes to hasten the bringer of it. 
“they come at last, the gaunt, wiry, slouching 
fellows, with their bushy tails, and flat, nar- 
row heads, and yellow, thievish, murderous 
eyes. There is perhaps nothing on earth more 
thoroughly mean and hateful-looking, at first 
sight, than the genuine Russian wolf ; but the 
rascal has a certain picturesqueness of his own 
notwithstanding, though of a disagreeable kind. 
There is something grand in the dogged and 
sinister tenacity of his pursuit; coming on, 
with head thrown forward, and sharp white 
fangs unsheathed, untiringly and unrelent- 

ingly, like a haunting Fate, 

“ With his long gallop, which can tire 

The hounds deep hate and hunter's fire. 


” 


+ But there is no leisure for moralizing now ; 
for the wolves are already almost level with 
our sledge, and it is time to let fly. Bang! 
The foremost of the pack rolls over on his side, 
kicking convulsively ; but the rest gallop on 
unheeding. Bang! bang! and two more fall 
dead, blotting the snow around them with a 
smear of dull crimson, Some of the boldest 
pursuers swarm up to the sledge, and attempt 
to leap over the encircling barrier; while we 
hammer them with the butt-ends of our pieces, 
and chop at their paws with hatchets, and 
slash them across the eyes with hunting- 
knives—the two hindmost of our party mean- 
while cracking at them over our shoulders as 
fast as they can load. So foratime the running- 
fight goes fiercely on, making altogether a very 
striking tableau. The white, skeleton tracery 
of the frozen forest; the long, snaky line of 
the pursuing pack, shadowy and spectral, as if 
bodied of the mist from which it emerges ; the 
whirling figures of the foremost wolves amid 
the tossing spray of snow and curling clouds 
of bluish smoke; the ceaseless flash of the 
busy rifles; the steaming horses, urged to 
their utmost speed; the driver, with his broad, 
sallow face all ablaze with excitement, shaking 
the reins, and hanging forward to ply the whip ; 
the huge, cumbrous sledge, rocking and reeling 
over the snow with its freight of struggling 
forms—all this, seen in the dim, uncertain 
light of the early dawn, has a weird and ghostly 
appearance, suggestive of an attack of goblin 
highwaymen upon one of those phantom mail- 
coaches in which the bagman’s uncle made 
that marvellous journey which so much aston- 
ished Mr. Pickwick. But “the pace is too 
stiff to last,’ as our leader observes with a 
knowing grin. A run at full speed through half- 
frozen snow tries the feet of even a full-grown 
wolf too severely to be continued beyond a cer- 
tain time ; and, in the face of a stout resistance, 
the beast’s inherent cowardice is sure to come 
to the eurface sooner or later. Already three 
or four gaunt, shaggy-haired veterans, who 
havé probably made a good supper over-night, 
begin to hang back, as if doubting the wisdom 
of risking their lives for a hypothetical break- 
fast; the speed of the rest slackens by de- 
grees; and at length the whole pack drop off, 
as if by tacit agreement, leaving us to pursue 
our way unmolested. As we emerge again 
into the open plain, across which the first 
beams of the rising sun are just beginning to 
fall, we see the last of our grim followers slink- 
ing away like a belated spectre into the ghostly 
shadows of the forest that we have quitted. 


Matrimony by Advertisement. 


Parson Keith, of Mayfair notoriety, who in 
his free-and-easy fashion united many thou- 


Sand couples in the bonds of matrimony, used | 
to say that, in the generality of cases in which | 


| he had officiated, the parties concerned had not | 


And there | 


| advertisement—the most risky way imaginable 


| risky enough under the best of conditions. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 


known each other more than a week, while in 
very many instances the acquaintanceship was 
a matter of hours only. With such evidence 
of the recklessness with which folks will rush 
into the state that has only two exits, divorce 
and death, one can hardly wonder at some men 
being adventurous enough to seek a wife by 


of going about a business, in its own nature 


One of the oldest matrimonial advertise- | 
ments we know of, and at the same time agood 
example of the combination of commercial and 
sentimental ideas characteristic of such an- 
nouncements, appeared in the General Adver- 
tiser for March 30, 1748: 

“ Whereas, on Saturday last, a lady, gen- 
teelly dressed, was seen to lead a string of 
beautiful stone-horses through Edmontpn, Tot- 
tenham, and Newington—this is to acquaint 
her that, if she is disengaged and inclinable to 
marry, a gentleman who was smitten with her 
behavior on that occasion is desirous of making 
honorable proposals to her ; in which state, if 
he be not so happy as to please, he will readily 
purchase the whole string for her satisfaction.” 

We doubt if any woman ever had a stranger 
option given her than the fair horse-dealer, or 
if any horse-dealer ever had a better chance 
of doing a good stroke of business. This is, 
however, hardly a fair specimen of matrimonial | 
advertising, since itis addressed to a particular | 
member of the sex, unlike the following from 
the Reading Mercury of September 13, 1798: 

“To Trae Farr Sex: Ladies—Being at this 
time in want of a partner for life, to assist in a 
multiplicity of business which I am now en- 
gaged in, I have taken this public method of 
informing you. If any young lady of the fol- 
lowing description would wish to enter the 
holy state of matrimony—she must be genteel 
made, rather tall; black, brown, flaxen, or au- 
burn hair; age from twenty-five to thirty-five ; 
widow or maid; if a fortune, will settle the 
same upon the lady and offspring, wishing to 
act upon the strictest honor. Such lady, by 
letter, post-paid, or personal application, to 
Mr. Timothy Surrell, yeoman, Quality Court, 
Charnham Street, Hungerford, Berks, will 
meet with a welcome reception. 

““N. B.—To avoid extra expenses, Mr. Sur- 
rell would wish to keep his wedding and har- 
vest-home the same evening, which will be 
within fourteen days from the present date, as 
he particularly wishes the lady to preside at 
table that evening.” 

Mr. Surrell evidently believed that happy is 
the wooing that is not long a-doing. 





Over the River. 


BY MRS. A. C. WAKEFIELD. 


Over the river they beckon to me, 
Loved ones who’ve crossed to the farther 
side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 
But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 
And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own 
blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold, 
And the pale mist hid him from mortal 
view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 
The gates of the city we could not see. 
Over the river—over the river— 
My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 





Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 





Darling Minnie! I see her yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 

And fearlessly entered the phantom-bark, 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 
We know she is safe on the farther side, 

Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river—the mystic river— 

My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale— 


| We hear the dip of the golden oars, 


And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 

And lo! they have passed from our yearning 
hearts, 

Who cross the stream and are gone for aye, 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 

That hides from our vision the gates of day; 
We only know that their barks no more 

May sail with us over life’s stormy sea ; 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 

They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 

I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 

I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit-land ; 

I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 

When over the river—the peaceful river— 
The angel of death shall carry me. 


A Monarch tired of Business. 


A Polish monarch having quitted his com 
panions when he was hunting, his courtier 
found him, a few days after, in a market-place 
disguised as a porter, and lending out the use 
of his shoulders for a few-pence. They were 
so much surprised that they were doubtful at 
first whether the porter could be his majesty. 
At length they ventured to express their com- 
plaints that so great a personage should demean 
himself by so vile an employment. His majes 
ty, having heard them, replied: ‘‘ Upon my 
honor, gentlemen, the load which I quitted is 
by far heavier than the one you see me carry 
here; the weightiest is but straw when cow- 
pared to the world under which I labored. | 
have slept more in four nights than I have dur 
ing all my reign. I begin to live, and be king 
of myself. Elect whom you choose. For me, 
who am so well, it would be madness to retum 
to court.” 


Cornell University. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith can hardly be said to 
retain his connection with Cornell University 
from motives of self-interest. Besides present- 
ing that institution with his private library of 
three thousand five hundred volumes, he has 
given it two thousand two hundred dollars for 
the purchase of books. The university is for 
tunate in the composition of its library. It 
comprises thirty thousand volumes, among 
which eight thousand are the library of the 
late Charles Anthon, LL. D., and several thou- 
sands from that of Professor Popp, the philolo 
gist of Berlin. The president of Cornell Uni 
versity, Mr. Andrew White, has long beeo 
noted as a collector of curious books, and it i# 


| said his collection of French literature and 


pamphlets is remarkably good. Being ver) 
wealthy, he is also able to give more to Cor 
nell University than it gives to him ; and this 
year, besides presenting it with twelve hundred 
volumes on architecture alone, he has giveD 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of volumes o 
other subjects. Mr. Cornell, the founder, has 
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this year given fifteen hundred dollars for the 
purchase of works on agriculture. 


Cowper. 


It is not very difficult to point out the causes 
which have made Cowper one of the most pop- 
ular among English poets. The purity both 
of his subjects and of their treatment, the 
pietistic tone which still endears him to the 
great religious party whose cause he delighted 
to plead, his domestic sympathies, his love of 
raral life, his common-sense, the clear, crisp 
English of his poems, have all had their part 
in his success. But there are, of course, far 
deeper causes than these. There are few in- 
tellectual qualities which are more delightful 
than humor, and Cowper was essentially a hu- 
morist. The humorous essays in the Connois- 
sur are his earliest prose compositions. “ John 
Gilpin”’ is undoubtedly his most popular 
poem. His letters are models of polite fun— 
afun as genuine and pleasurable as it is dis- 
tinct from the wit of Horace Walpole. It is 
the humorist who ‘“‘ welcomes peaceful evening 
in.” with stirred fire and closed curtains, and 
the urn steaming beside him; who finds his 
pleasure in peeping “through the loop-holes of 
retreat at such a World” as the Babel around 
him; who lies awake half the night, convulsed 
with laughter over his friend’s story, and rises 
next morning to pen the famous ballad of 
“The Ride to Ware.”” The well-known legend 
of the origin of the “‘ Task” brings out the 
air of light, cheerful badinage which was nat- 
ural to the man. Cowper asked Lady Austen 
for a subject. ‘* You can write upon any sab- 
ject,” laughed his friend; “‘ write upon this 
sofa.” And Cowper at once begins, with a 
smile upon his lip— 

“T sing the Sofa, I who lately sang 
Faith, Hope, and Charity!” 
and rambles on with a humorist’s wayward- 
ness—the waywardnéess of Rabelais or Tristram 
Shandy. 





Varieties. 


HE authorities of the French republic have 

arrested George Francis Train, and sent 
him to prison in Lyons. He writes to the 
French people a queer letter, in which he tells 
them several wholesome truths, and complains 
that he has been left six days without towel, 
comb, brush, or change of linen. He ends 
thus: ‘* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, have 
different significations among different nations. 
In America they mean Steam, Gas, Electricity ! 
In England, Prostitution, Pauperism, Slavery ! 
In Prussia, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery ! In 
France, Eating, Drinking, and Smoking, un- 
molested by barbarian invaders! Vive la Ré- 
publique universelle! Enavant! Auxarmes! 
A Berlin!” 


Confab between inguiring stranger and 
seamboat-pilot.—* That is Black Mountain ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; highest mountain about Lake 

rge.”” ‘*Any story or legend connected 
with that mountain?” ‘ Lots of ’em. Two 
lovers went up that mountain once, and never 
came back again.”’ ‘ Indeed! why, what be- 
of them?” ‘* Went down on the other 
side,” 


A private shooting-gallery is attached to 
the office of the Alta California. Ability to 
hit the “ bull’s-eye*’ twice in three shots, at 
forty paces, is an indispensable qualification 
ef eationary admission to the reportorial 

» and promotion is only accorded to in- 
creased proficiency, at regular competitive 
trials of skill and nerve. 


_ Mrs. Agassiz says that, in certain Amazo- 
nian tribes, on the day of his marriage, while 
the wedding festivities are going on, the bride- 
groom’s hands are tied up in a paper bag filled 
With fire-ants. If he bears the tortures smil- 





ingly and unmoved, he is considered fit for the 
trials of matrimony. 


J. J. McElhone, short-hand reporter of the 
Washington Globe, can, it is said, write with 
both hands at the same time, the left takin 
notes and the right transcribing. He is sai 
to be the only man in the world who can do 
this. 

The school-visitors of Vernon, Connecticut, 
solemnly aver that in their opinion the rising 
generation can never learn to write properly, 
unless they go back to the goose-quill of their 
grandfathers. 


The English Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Court was established in 1858. Since 
then it has dissolved fifteen hundred and sev- 
enty-five marriages. 

There are about two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand children educated in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, at an annual cost of 
some five million dollars. 


The shortest name on the roll of the newly- 
elected Legislature of New Mexico, is Alphonso 
Ferdinand Senay Garcia Francisco Antonio 
Cortes Maria Gonsalvo Diego Juarez Mestes ! 


Brigham Young has recently started a bank 
at Salt Lake City. The checks are made to 
read ‘‘ To the credit of the Lord.” 


A man’s credit must be bad, indeed, when 
he can’t even borrow trouble. 

A whole suit of paper clothing costs only 
twenty-five cents in Japan, 

A hen-coop is a stratum super stratum—a 
layer above layer. 

A Maine doctor says bilious fever is a mild 
yellow fever. 

Bishop Beckwith, of Georgia, has removed 
from Macon to Savannah. 

Diamonds were first polished and cut in 
1439, 

A kilometre is about three-fifths of an Eng- 
lish mile. 

The Catholic schools of St. Louis have about 
eight thousand scholars. 


Old Father Time attacks everybody—yet he 
always takes one of his scythes. 


Che FHlusewm. 


( UR illustration this week is of a rare and 

curious tooth-billed pigeon recently sent 
to London from the Samoan, or Navigator’s, 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, by the mission- 


ary, the Rev. S. J. Whitmee. This bird is a 
near approximation to the famous dodo. It 
received its generic name of didunculus (little 
dodo) from its resemblance to that now extinct 
bird. It has only been found in the Samoan 
Islands, and will itself before long become ex- 
tinct. It is now so scarce that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in securing a speci- 
men. Few of the natives of the islands have 
ever seen the bird. Here and there an old man 
may be found who remembers the time when 
it was easily procured in the bush, and greatly 
esteemed as an article of food for the highest 
chiefs. Those familiar with tales of Samoa 
in the olden times, say it was once owned as 
private property, and “‘ preserved” as game is 
in England at the present day. But this was 
before the introduction of the fowl into the 
group. Within a comparatively recent period 
a travelling-party belonging to the dominant 
tribe, or clan, on arriving at a village of a sub- 
ject tribe where they intended to spend the 
day, would order the chief men of the village 
to procure them a certain number of the di- 
dunculus before night. If they failed to pro- 
vide the birds, a severe cudgelling would be 
the consequence; a punishment which eti- 
quette (or fear) required them meekly to bear. 





The didunculus roosts on low stumps or 
roots of trees, and thus readily falls a victim 
to the wild-cats, which have become numerous 
in the Samoan Islands, although the cat has 
been comparatively recently introduced. Dur- 
ing the past seven years only six specimens, 
we believe, have been secured; and these only 
after patient waiting and watching in the places 
the bird is known to frequent. It is generally 
taken when very young, before it becomes 
strong on the wing; or during the period of 
incubation, when, in consequence of the close- 
ness with which the birds sit upon the nest, 
the natives sometimes secure them. The duty 
of incubation is performed alternately by both 
male and female. 

The native name of the didunculus is 
Manu-mea. Manu is the generic name for an 
animal, specially a bird; mea indicates the 
color, meaning yellowish brown, as sear leaves. 
The bird is about twelve inches in length, in- 
cluding the head and tail; and about the same 
from tip to tip of the extended wings. It has 
the head of a rapacious bird on the body of a 
pigeon. In the form of the bill, and several 
other respects, it differs from all other known 
species. The upper mandible is convex and 
strongly hooked at the point. The lower man- 
dible is truncated, and fits into the curve of 
the upper one; it has also three well-defined 
teeth on either side of it. There is a mem- 
brane in the sides of the upper mandible, in 
which are placed the elongated nostrils. The 
bird is powerful on the wing, and flies with a 
peculiar whirr, resembling the noise made by a 
pheasant rising in cover more than any thing 
we know. This gives rise to a Samoan phrase, 
“ As noisy as a manu-mea,”’ It has also’a re- 
markable manner of walking with a heavy, 
thumping sound. It runs very rapidly. In 
the adult condition the back, upper portion of 
the wings, and tail, are chocolate-red, exceed- 
ingly glossy and beautiful; the head, neck, 
and breast, are olive or greenish black; the 
legs und feet bright scarlet; the beak is or- 
ange, tipped with yellowish white ; claws yel- 
lowish white. There is a bright-orange circle 
around the eyes, the iris of which is dark. 

The male bird has a very savage look, and 
his conduct toward other birds in confinement 
with him is in keeping with his appearance. 
The specinien from which our illustration was 
taken was extremely spiteful to all the other in- 
mates of the aviary, except some very &mall 
birds which seemed to be beneath his notice. 
On the introduction of a new arrival, it in- 
variably had to endure the most implacable 
persecution from the lord of the aviary, At 
the end of a week the poor new-comer pre- 
sented a most pitiable figure, the result of the 
drubbing it had endured. This was the “‘ foot- 
ing’”’ which all had to pay, after which matters 
went on peaceably so long as the underlings 
did not forget their subject condition. Yetour 
didunculus was a very shy bird, and never 
would become tame, even with those constant- 
ly feeding it. When approached it would run 
into a corner, or flutter about in fright. It 
never attempted to bite when taken in the 
hand. At feeding-time it would sit at a safe 
distance eying the food, the body quivering 
with a singular vibration from head te tail. 
This appeared to be rage at seeing the tamer 
birds come near to the person feeding them, 
and taking a first share of the food. The same 
vibration of the body is often noticed when it 
is approached; it is probably produced both 
by fear and rage. As soon as the person feed- 
ing them had retired, he would fly to the food, 
driving the other birds pell-mell, and eat in 
solitary dignity till he had satisfied himself. 

The illustration will show the general ap- 
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pearance and habit of the bird. When at liberty it feeds chiefly upon a spec 


It is taken in | of which it is very fond in its confinement. It 
the act of feeding upon the fruit of the papaw, | 





. =sy 





is also fed upon cooked taro and bread-fruit. | of wild yam. 








Didunculus, of Little Dodo, a rare bird from Samoa. 
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RALPH THe bir. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


{“ Raven rae Here,” Scprprementr No. XIII. ; 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HORSE-LEECHES. 


_ Tue honor of representing the borough of 
Percycross in Parliament was very great, and 
Sir Thomas, no doubt, did enjoy it after a 
fashion ; 
pleasure. 
broken arm at the Percy Standard, many appli- 
cations for money had been made tohim. This 
man wanted a sovereign, that man a five-pound 
note, and some poor, starving wretch a half 
crown; and they all 
came to him with notes 
from Trigger, or mes- 
gages from Spicer or 
Spiveycomb, to the ef- 
fect that, as the elec- 
tion ‘was now over, the 
money ought to be 
given. The landlord of 
the Percy Standard was 
on such occasion very 
hard upon him. “It 
really will do good, Sir 
Thomas.” “It is want- 
ed, Sir Thomas.” “It 
will make a good feeling 
in the town, Sir Thom- 
as, and we don’t know 
how soon we may have 
to go to work again.” Sir 
Thomas was too weak 
in health to refuse. He 
gave the sovereigns, the 
five-pound notes, and 
the half-crowns, and 
(burried back home as 
"quickly as he was able. 
But things were al- 
Most worse with him at 
home than at Percy- 
tross. The real horse- 
leeches felt that they 
could hardly get a good 
hold of him while he 
was lying at the Percy- 
cross inn. Attacks by 
letter were, they well 
knew, more fatal than 
those made personally, 
and they waited. The 
first that came was 
from Mr. Pabsby. Mr. 
Pabsby had at last seen 
his way clear, and had 
Voted for Underwood 
and Westmacott, abso- 
lutely throwing awa} 


Ww A Ww 
<S AS 


but it was by no means an unalloyed | 
While he was still in bed with his | 


his vote as far as the cause was concerned. 
| But Mr. 
bottom, 
some favors, had answered the reverend gen- 


who once, when pressed hard for 


tleman somewhat roughly. 
“You may go and be 
fenbottom, in his wrath, “and tell everybody 
in Percycross that I said so.” 
Mr. Pabsby had , had gone away, 
| and had now voted for Mr. Westmacott. Mr. 
Pabsby was indeed a horse-leech of the sc- 


smiled 


verest kind. There had been some outward 


show of reconciliation between Griffenbottom 


ies \ 
wi 


ae . 
= 


\s \\\ 


Pabsby had quarrelled with Griffen- | 


.” said Mr. Grif- | 
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but Pabshby had at last voted for 
Sir Thomas 


and Pabsby ; 
Underwood and Westmacott. 
had not been home two days before he received 
a letter from Mr. Pabsby. 

“Tt had been with infinite satisfaction 
so Mr. Pabsby now said—“ that he had at length 
sten his way clearly, and found himself able 
to support his friend Sir Thomas. And he 
believed that he might take upon himself to say 
that, when he once had seen his way clearly, he 
had put his shoulder to the wheel gallantly.” 

In fact, it was to be inferred from the con- 
tents of Mr. Pabsby’s 


” 


letter that Sir Thomas’s 
return had been due al- 
together to Mr. Pabs- 
by’s flock, who had, so 
said Mr. Pabsby, been 
guided in the matter al- 
together by his advice. 
Then he sent a list of 
his “ hearers,” who had 
voted for Sir Thomas. 
From this the slight 
change of subject need- 
ed to bring him to the 
new chapel which he 
was building, and his 
desire that Sir Thomas 
should head 
scription-list in so good 


the sub- 


was 
enough. It might be 
difficult to say in what 
Mr. Pabsby’s strength 
lay, but it certainly was 
the case that the letter 
was so written as to 
defy neglect and almost 
to defy 
is the power of horse- 
leeches. Sir Thomas 
sent Mr. Pabsby a 
check for _ twenty 
pounds, and received 
Mr. Pabsby’s acknowl- 
edgment, thanking him 
for his “first” sub- 
scription. The thanks 
were not very cordial, 
and it was evident that 
Mr. Pabsby had expect- 
ed a good deal more 
than twenty pounds in 
return for all that he 
had done. 

Mr. Pabsby 
simply the first. Be- 
fore Christmas had 
come, it seemed to 
Sir Thomas that there 


a cause, easy 


refusal. Such 


was 


“** And that's the kind of man you are, is it?'”—Chapter XXXVI. 
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was not a place of divine worship in the 
whole of Percycross that was not falling 
to the ground in ruins. He had not ob- 
served it when he was there, but now it ap- 
peared that funds were wanted for almost 
every such edifice in the borough. 
schools were in a most destitute condition. 
He was informed that the sitting member had 
always subscribed to all the schools, and that 
if he did not continue such subscription the 
children would literally be robbed of their 
education. 
did not even remember to have heard, simply 
suggested to him that he would, as a matter 
of course, continue to give “ the fifty pounds ” 
toward the general Christmas collection on 
behalf of the old women of the borough. The 
sitting members had given it time out of 
mind. Mr. Roodilands had a political project 
of his own, which, in fact, if carried out, 
would amount to a prohibition on the import 
of French boots, and suggested that Sir 
Thomas should bring in a bill to that effect 
on the meeting of Parliament. If Sir Thomas 
would not object to the trouble of visiting 
Amiens, Lille, Beauvais, and three or four 
other French towns which Mr. Roodilands 
mentioned, he would be able to ascertain how 
much injury had been done to Percycross by 
the Cobden treaty. Mr. Spiveycomb had his 
own ideas about Italian rags—Mr. Spiveycomb 
being in the paper line—and wrote a very 
long letter to Sir Thomas, praying the mem- 
ber to make himself master of a subject so 
vitally important to the borough which he 
represented. Mr. Spicer also communicated 
to him the astounding fact that some high 


official connected with the army was un- | 


doubtedly misbehaving himself in regard to 
mustard for the troops. The mustard con- 
tracts were not open as they should be open. 
The mustard was all supplied by a London 
house, and Mr. Spicer was very anxious that 
Sir Thomas should move for a committee to 
inquire of the members of that London firm 
as to the manner in which the contracts were 
obtained by them. Mr. Spicer was disposed 
to think that this was the most important 
matter that would be brought forward in the 
next session of Parliament. 

Mr. Pabsby had got his check before the 
other applications were received; but when 
they came in shoals, Sir Thomas thought that 
it might be well to refer them to Mr. Trigger 
for advice. Sir Thomas had not loved Grif- 
fenbottom during the election, and was not 
inclined to ask his colleague for counsel. 
Griffenbottom had obtained a name for liber- 
ality in Percycross, and had shown symptoms 
—so thought Sir Thomas—of an intention to 
use his reputation as a means of throwing off 
further burdens from his own shoulders, “I 
have spent a treasure in the borough. Let 
my colleague begin now.” Words spoken 
by Mr. Griffenbottom in that strain had been 
repeated to Sir Thomas; and, after many 
such words, Sir Thomas could not go to Mr. 
Griffenbottom for advice as to what he should 
give, or refuse to give. He doubted whether 
better reliance could be placed on Mr. Trigger 
—but to some one he must go for direction. 


And the | 


One gentleman, whose name he | 
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Wert he once to let it be known in Percy- 

cross that demands made would be satisfied, 

he might sign checks to the extent of his 

whole fortune, during his first session. He 
| did write to Mr. Trigger, enclosing the vari- 
ous Percycross applications; and Mr. Trigger 
duly replied to him. Mr. Trigger regretted 

that money had been given to Mr. Pabsby. 
| Mr. Pabsby had been of no use, and could be 
of no use. Mr. Griffenbottom, who knew the 
borough better than any one else, had under- 
stood this well when on one occasion he had 
been “a little short” with Mr. Pabsby. Sir 
| Thomas ought not to have sent that check to 
Mr. Pabsby. The sending it would do infinite 
harm, and cause dissensions in the borough, 
which might require a considerable expendi- 
ture to set right. As to the other clerical de- 
mands, it seemed to Sir Thomas that Mr. 
Trigger was of opinion that they should all 
be gratified. He had, in fact, sent his money 
to the only person in Pereycross who ought 
not to have received money. The fifty pounds 
for the old women was a matter of course, 
and would not be grudged, as it was the 
only payment which was absolutely annual, 
In regard to the schools, Sir Thomas could do 
what he pleased; but the sitting members 
had always been liberal to the schools. 
Schools were things to which sitting members 
were, no doubt, expected to subscribe. As to 
the question of French boots, Mr. Trigger 
thought that there was something in it, and 
said that if Sir Thomas could devote his 
Christmas holidays to getting up the subject 
in Lille and Amiens, it would have a good ef- 
fect in the borough, and show that he was in 
earnest. This might be the more desirable, 
as there was no knowing as yet what might 
be done about the petition. There no doubt 
was a strong feeling in the borough as to the 
Cobden treaty, and Sir Thomas would prob- 
ably feel it to be his duty to get the ques- 
tion up. In regard to the mustard, Mr. Trig- 
ger suggested that, though there was probably 
nothing in it, it might be as well to ask the 
Secretary at War a question or two on the 
Mr. Spicer was, no doubt, a moving 
man in Pereycross. Sir Thomas could at any 
rate promise that he would ask such ques- 
tions, as Mr. Spicer certainly had friends who 
might be conducive to the withdrawal of the 
Sir Thomas could at any rate put 


subject. 


petition. 


Office. Mr. Trigger also thought that Sir 
Thomas might judiciously study the subject 
of Italian rags, in reference to the great paper- 
trade of the country.’ No doubt the manu- 
facture of paper was a growing business at 


Percycross. Mr. Trigger returned all the ap- 


once. Mr. Trigger thought that “a little 
money about the borough ” would do good at 
the present moment. 

It need hardly be said that this view of 
things was not pleasant to the sitting member, 
who was still confined to his house at Ful- 
ham by an arm broken in the cause. Sir 





toward the Christmas festivities for the poor 


of the borough, and had declared his purpose 
of considering the other matters. Then had 
come a further letter from Mr. Trigger, an- 


| nouncing his journey to London, and Mr. 


Trigger and Sir Thomas had their first meet- 
ing after the election, immediately upon Mr, 
Neefit’s departure from the chambers. “ And 
is it to be?” asked Stemm, as soon as he had 
closed the door behind Mr. Trigger’s back. 

“Ts what to be?” 

“Them petitions, Sir Thomas? Petitions 
costs a deal of money, they tell me, Sir Thom. 
as.” Sir Thomas winced. “I suppose you 
must go on now as your hand is in,” con- 
tinued Stemm. 

“T don’t know that at all,” said Sir Thom- 
as. 

“ You'll find as you must. There ain’t no 
way out of it; not now, as you are the sitting 
member.” 

“T am not going to ruin myself, Stemm, 
for the sake of a seet in Parliament.” 

“T don’t know how that may be, Sir 
Thomas. I hope not, Sir Thomas. But I 
don’t see how you’re not to go on now, Sir 
Thomas. If it wasn’t for petitions, one 
wouldn’t mind.” 

“There must be petitions, of course; and 
if there be good cause for them, they should 
succeed,” 

“No doubt, Sir Thomas. 
bribery at Percycross was tremenjous—but I 
suppose it was on the other side.” 

“If it was on our side, Stemm, it was not 
so with my knowledge. I did all I could to 
prevent it. I spoke against it whenever I 
opened my mouth. I would not have given a 
shilling for a single vote, though it would have 
got me the election.” 

“But they were not all that way, Sir 
Thomas—was they?” 

“ How can I tell ? 
were not. I fear they were not. 
say that money was given, but I fear it.” 

“You must go on now, Sir Thomas, any 
way,” said Stemm, with a groan that was not 
reassuring. 

“T wish I had never heard the name of 
Percycross,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T dare say,” replied Stemm. 

“T went there determined to keep my 
hands clean.” 


No—I know that they 
I cannot 





himself into correspondence with the War- | 


plications, and ended his letter by hinting | 
that the checks might as well be sent at | 


Thomas had at once sent the fifty. pounds | 


“When one puts one’s hand into other 
people’s business, they won’t come out clean,” 
said the judicious Stemm. “But you must 
go on with it now, any way, Sir Thomas.” 

“T don’t know what I shall do,” said the 
unhappy member. 

On the next morning there came another 
application from Percycross. The postmas- 
ter in that town had died suddenly, and the 
competitors for the situation, which was 
worth about one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, were very numerous. There was 
a certain Mr. O’Blather, only known in Percy- 
cross as cousin to one Mrs. Givantake, the 
wife of a Liberal solicitor in the borough. 
Of Mr.’O’Blather the worst that could be said 
was that at the age of forty he had no income 
on which to support himself. Mrs. Givantake 
| was attached to her cousin, and Mr. Givantake 
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had become sensible of a burden. That the 
vacant office was just the thing for him ap- 
peared at a glance to all his friends. Mrs. 
Givantake, in her energy on the subject, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the whole cabinet 
should be impeached if the just claims of Mr. 
O’Blather were not conceded. But it was felt 
that the justice of the claims would not pre- 
vail without personal interest. The Liberal 
party was in power, and application, hot and 
instant, was made to Mr. Westmacott. Mr. 
Westmacott was happy enough to have his 
answer ready. The treasury had nothing to 
do with the matter. It was a post-office con- 
cern; and he, simply as the late Liberal mem- 
ber, and last Liberal candidate for the borough, 
was not entitled to intrude, even in a matter 
of patronage, upon the Postmaster-General, 
with whom he was not acquainted. But Mr. 
Westmacott was malicious as well as secure. 
He added a postscript to his letter, in which 
he said that he believed the present sitting 
member, Sir Thomas Underwood, was inti- 
mately acquainted with the noble lord who 
presided at the post-office. There were vari- 
ous interests at Percycross moved, brought 
together, weighed against each other, and 
balanced to a grain, and finally dovetailed. 
If Sir Thomas Underwood would prevail on 
Lord —— to apppoint Mr. O’Blather to the 
vacant office, then all the Givantake influence 
at Percycross should be used toward the 
withdrawal of the petition. Such was the 
communication now made to Sir Thomas by 
a gentleman who signed his name as Peter 
Piper, and who professed himself authorized 
to act on behalf of Mr. Givantake. Sir 
Thomas’s answer was as follows: 


“SournampTon Buripine, December 21, 186-. 
“Sm: I can have nothing to do with Mr. 
O’Blather and the post-office at Percycross. 
“Tam 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Tomas UNDERWOOD. 
“Mr. Peter Prrer, Post-office, Percycross.” 


Christmas had passed—and had passed 
uncomfortably enough at Popham Villa, in 
which retreat neither of the three young 
ladies was at present very happy—when Sir 
Thomas was invited by Mr. Trigger to take 
further steps with reference to the petitions. 
It was thought necessary that there should 
be a meeting in the Conservative interest, 
and it was suggested that this meeting should 
take place in Sir Thomas’s chambers. Mr. 
Trigger, in making the proposition, seemed 
to imply that a great favor was thereby con- 
ferred on Sir Thomas—as that country is 
supposed to be the most honored which is 
selected as the meeting-ground for plenipo- 
tentiaries when some important international 
point requires to be settled. Sir Thomas 
could not see the arrangement in that light, 
and would have shuffled out of the honor had 
it been possible. But it was not possible. 
At this period of the year Mr. Griffenbot- 
tom had no house in town, and Mr. Trig- 
ger explained that it was inexpedient that 
such meetings should take place at hotels, 
There was no place so fitting as a lawyer's 





chambers. Sir Thomas, who regarded as a 
desecration the entrance of one such man as 
Mr. Trigger into his private room, and who 
was particularly anxious not to fall into any 
intimacy with Mr. Griffenbottom, was driven 
to consent, and at one o’clock on the 29th, 
Stemm was forced to admit the deputation. 
The deputation from Percycross consisted of 


Mr. Trigger, Mr. Spicer, and Mr. Pile; but | 


with them came also the senior sitting mem- 
ber. At first they were all very grave, and 
Sir Thomas asked them, indiscreetly, whether 
they would take a glass of sherry. 
Spicer immediately acceded to this proposi- 


tion, and sherry was perhaps efficacious in | 


bringing about speedy conversation. 
“ Well, Underwood,” said Mr. Griffenbot- 


tom, “it seems that after all we ere to have | 


these d—— petitions.” 

Sir Thomas lifted his left foot on his right 
knee, and nursed his leg—but said nothing. 
On one point he was resolved. Nothing on 
earth should induce him to call his colleague 
Griffenbottom. 

“ No doubt about that, Mr. Griffenbottom,” 
said Mr. Pile, ‘‘—that is, unless we can make 
Westmacott right. ’*Tother chap wouldn't be 
of much account.” 


“Mr. Pile, you’re going a little too fast,” | 


said Trigger. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Mr. Pile. 
moment he allowed himself to be silenced. 

““We don’t like the looks of it at Percy- 
cross,” said Mr. Spicer. 

“ And why don’t we like the looks of it?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“T don’t know what your idea of pleasure 
is,” said Mr. Griffenbottom, “ but I don’t take 
delight in spending money for nothing. I 
have spent enough, I can tell you, and I don’t 
mean to spend much more. My seat was as 
safe as the church.” 

“ But they have petitioned against that as 
well as mine,” said Sir Thomas. 

“Yes—they have. And now what’s to be 
done ?” 

“T don’t know whether Sir Thomas is 
willing to take the whole cost of the defence 
upon himself,” said Mr. Trigger, pouring out 
for himself a second glass of sherry. 

“ No, I am not,” said Sir Thomas. Where- 
upon there was a pause, during which Pie 
and Spicer also took second glasses of sherry. 
“Why should I pay the cost of defending Mr. 
Griffenbottom’s seat?” 

“Why should I pay it?” said Griffen- 
bottom. “My seat was safe enough. The 
fact is, if money was paid—as to which I 
know nothing—it was paid to get the second 
seat. Everybody knows that. Why should 
any one have paid money forme? I was safe. 
I never had any difficulty ; everybody knows 
that. I could come in for Percycross twenty 
times running, without buying a vote. Isn’t 
that true, Trigger ?” 

“T believe you could, Mr. Griffenbottom.” 

“Of course I could. Look here, Under- 
wood—” 

“T beg your pardon for one moment, Mr. 
Griffenbottom,” said Sir Thomas. ‘“ Will you 
tell me, Mr. Trigger, whether votes were 
bought on my behalf?” Mr. Trigger smiled, 
and put his head on one side, but made no 
answer. “I wish I might be allowed to hear 
the truth,” continued Sir Thomas. Where- 
upon Spicer grinned, and Mr. Pile looked as 
though he were about to be sick. How was 
it that a set of gentlemen, who generally 
knew their business so well as did the politi- 
cal leaders at Percycross, had got themselves 
into the same boat with a man silly enough to 
ask such a question as that ? 

“T shan’t spend money,” said Griffen- 
bottom; “it’s out of the question. They 
can’t touch me. I've spent my money, and 
got my article. If others want the article, 
they must spent theirs.” 

Mr. Trigger thought it might be as well to 


Pile and | 


But for the | 


| change the subject for a moment, or, at any 
gs ) » | J 
rate, to pass on to another clause of the same 


“T was very sorry, Sir Thomas,” said he, 
“that you wrote that letter to Mr. Givan- 
take.” 

“T wrote no letter to Mr. Givantake. A 
man named Piper addressed me.” 

“Well, well, well; that’s the same thing. 
It was Givantake, though of course he isn’t 
going to sign his name to every thing. If you 
| could just have written a line to your friend 
the Postmaster-General, I really think we 
could have squared it all.” 

“T wouldn’t have made a request so im- 
proper for all Percycross,” said Sir Thomas. 

“Patronage is open to everybody,”> sug- 
gested Mr. Griffenbottom. 

“Those sort of favors are asked every 
day,” said Trigger. 

“We live in a free country,” said Spicer. 

“Givantake is a d scoundrel all the 
same,” said Mr. Pile; “and as for his wife’s 
Irish cousin, I should be very sorry to leave 
my letters in his hands.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have come off, Mr. Pile,” 
said Trigger, “but the request might have 
been made. If Sir Thomas will allow me to 
say as much, the request ought to have been 
made,” 

“T will allow nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Trigger,” said Sir Thomas, with an assump- 
tion of personal dignity which caused every 
one in the room to alter his position in his 
chair. “TI understand these things are given 
by merit.” Mr. Trigger smiled, and Mr. Grif- 
fenbottom laughed outright. “At any rate, 
they ought to be, and in this office I believe 
they are.” Mr. Griffenbottom, who had had 
the bestowal of some local patronage, laughed 
again. 

“The thing is over now, at any rate,’’ 
said Mr. Trigger. 

“T saw Givantake yesterday,” said Spicer. 
“He won’t stir a finger now.” 

“He never would have stirred a finger,” 
said Mr. Pile; “and if he’d stirred both his 
fistesses, he wouldn’t have done a ha’porth of 
good. Givantake,indeed! He be blowed!” 
There was a species of honesty about Mr. 
Pile which almost endeared him to Sir Thom- 
as. 

“Something must be settled,” said Trig- 

er. 
“T thought you’d got a proposition to 
make,” said Spicer. 

“Well, Sir Thomas,” began Mr. Trigger, 
as it were girding his loins for the task before 
him, “ we think that your seat wouldn’t stand 
the brunt. We've been putting two and two 
together and that’s what we think.” A very 
black cloud came over the brow of Sir Thom- 
as Underwood, but at the moment he said 
nothing. “Of course it can be defended. 
If you choose to fight the battle you can de- 
fend it. It will cost about one thousand five 
hundred pounds, or perhaps a little more. 
That is, the two sides, for both will have to 
be paid.” Mr. Trigger paused again, but still 
Sir Thomas said not a word. “ Mr. Griffen- 
bottom thinks that he should not be asked to 
take any part of this cost.” 

“Not a shilling,” said Mr. Griffenbottom. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Trigger, “ that be- 
| ing the case, of course we have got to see 
what will be our best plan of action. I sup- 
pose, Sir Thomas, you are not altogether in- 
different about the money.” 

“By no means,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T don’t know who is. Money is money 
| all the world over.” 
| 








“You may say that,” put in Mr. Spicer. 
“Just let me go on for a moment, Mr. 
Spicer, till I make this thing clear to Sir 
Thomas. That’s how we stand at present. It 
will cost us—that is to say you, about fifteen 
| hundred pounds, and we should do no good. 
I really don’t think we should do any good. 
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Here are these judges, and you know that 
new brooms sweep clean. 
allow that there was a little money spent 
somewhere. 
of beer would lose a seat.” 

Sir Thomas could not but remember all 


that he had said to prevent there being even | 


a glass of beer, and the way in which he had 
been treated by all the party in that matter, 
because he had so endeavored. But it was 
useless to refer to all that at the present mo- 
ment. “It seems to me,” he said, “that if 
one seat be vacated, both must be vacated.” 

“ Tt doesn’t follow at all,” said Mr. Griffen- 
bottom. 

“ Allow me just for a moment longer,’ 


continued Trigger, who rose from his seat as | 


he came to the real gist of his speech. “A 
proposition has been made to us, Sir Thomas, 
and I am able to say that it is one which may 
be trusted. 
the party. 
course.” 
to make any reply to this. 
will be content with one seat. If we go on it 
will lead to disfranchising the borough, and 
we none of us want that. It would be no 
satisfaction to you, Sir Thomas, to be the 
means of robbing the borough of its privilege 
after all that the borough has done for you.” 
“Go on, Mr. Trigger,” said Sir Thomas. 
“The Liberals only want one seat. If 
you'll undertake to accept the hundreds, the 


You feel that, Sir Thomas, of 
Sir Thomas would not condescend 


petition will be withdrawn, and Mr. Westma- | 


cott will come forward again. In that case 


we shouldn’t oppose. 
best course for all of us to pursue.” 

Sir Thomas did. know. 
he had known for some minutes past. He 
had perceived what was coming, and various 
recollections had floated across his mind. He 


especially remembered that fifty pounds for | 
the poor old-women which Mr. Trigger only | 
a week since had recommended that he should | 
give—and he remembered also that he had | 


given it. He recollected the sum which he 
had already paid for his election expenses, as 
to which Mr. Trigger had been very careful to 


get the money before this new proposition was | 


made. Ile remembered Mr. Pabsby and his 
check for twenty pounds. He remembered 
his broken arm, and that fortnight of labor 
and infinite vexation in the borough. 


self a dozen times since his return that he 
wished that he might rid himself altogether 
of Percycross and the seat in Parliament. 
Now a proposition that would have this effect 
was made to him. 

“ Well, Sir Thomas, what do you think of 
it?” asked Mr. Trigger. 


Sir Thomas required the passing of a few | 
moments that he might think of it, and yet | 
there was a feeling strong at his heart telling | 
him that it behooved him not even to seem to | 
He was a man not deficient in spirit | 
He knew | 


doubt. 
when roused as he now was roused. 
that he wus being ill used. From the first 


moment of his entering Percycross he had | 


felt that the place was not fit for him, that it 
required a method of canvassing of which he 


was not only ignorant, but desirous to remain | 
ignorant—that at Percycross he would only | 


be a cat’s-paw in the hands of other men. He 


knew that he could not safely get into the 


same boat with Mr. Griffenbottom, or trust 
himself to the steering of such a coxswain as 
Mr. Trigger. He had found that there could 


be no sympathy between himself and any one | 
of those who constituted his own party in the | 


borough. And yet he had persevered. He 
had persevered because in such matters it is 


80 difficult to choose the moment in which to | 
recede. He had persevered—and had attained | 


I suppose we may | 


They do say now that a glass | 


Of course our chief anxiety is for | 


“* Now the Liberals | 


Now, Sir Thomas, you | 
know what the borough thinks will be the | 


We may say that | 


He re- | 
membered all his hopes, and his girls’ triumph. | 
But he remembered also that he had told him- | 


a measure of success. As far as it had been 
possible for him to do so, he had fought his 
battle with clean hands, and now he was 
member of Parliament for Percycross. Let 
what end there might come to this petition— 
even though his seat should be taken from 
him—he could be subjected to no personal 
disgrace. He could himself give evidence, 
the truth of which no judge in the land would 
doubt, as to the purity of his own intentions, 
and as to the struggle to be pure which he 
had made. And now they asked him to give 
way in order that Mr. Griffenbottom might 
keep his seat! 


He felt that he and poor Moggs had been | 


fools together. At this moment there came 
upon him a reflection that such men as he 
and Moggs were unable to open their mouths 
in such a borough as Percycross without hav- 
ing their teeth picked out of their jaws. He re- 
membered well poor Moggs’s legend, “‘ Moggs, 
Purity, and the Rights of Labor;” and he 
remembered thinking at the time that neither 
Moggs nor he should have come to Percycross. 
And now he was told of all that the borough 
had done for him, and was requested to show 
his gratitude by giving up his seat—in order 
that Griffenbottom might still be a member 
of Parliament, and that Pereycross might not 
be disfranchised! Did he feel any gratitude 
to Percycross or any love to Mr. Griffenbot- 
tom? In his heart he desired that Mr. Griffen- 
bottom might be made to retire into private 
life, and he knew that it would be well that 
the borough should be disfranchised. 

These horrid men that sat around him— 
how he hated them! He could get rid of 
them now, now and forever, by acceding to 
the proposition made to him. And he thought 
thet in doing so he could speak a few words 
which would be very agreeable to him in the 
speaking. And then all that Mr. Trigger had 
said about the fifteen hundred pounds had 
been doubtless true. If he defended his seat, 
money must be spent, and he did not know 
how far he might be able to compel Mr. Grif- 
fenbottom to share the expense. He was not 
so rich but what he was bound to think of 
the money, for his children’s sake. And he 
did believe Mr. Trigger, when Mr. Trigger told 
him that the seat could not be saved. 

*Yet he could not bring himself to let 
these men have their way with him. To have 
to confess that he had been their tool went 
so much against the grain with him that any 
thing seemed to him to be preferable to that. 
The passage across his brain of all these 
thoughts had not required many seconds, and 
his guests seemed to acknowledge by their 
silence that some little space of time should 
be ullowed to him. Mr. Pile was leaning for- 
ward on his stick, with his eyes fixed upon Sir 
Thomas’s face. Mr. Spicer was amusing him- 
self with a third glass of sherry. Mr. Griffen- 
bottom had assumed a look of absolute indif- 


ference, and was sitting with his eyes fixed | 


upon the ceiling. Mr. Trigger, with a pleasant 
smile on his face, was leaning back in his 
chair with his hands in his trousers-pockets. 
He had done his disagreeable job of work, 
and upon the whole he thought that he had 
done it well. 


“T shall do nothing of the kind,” said Sir | 
| don’t like his notions, but I do like his pluck, 


Thomas, at last. 

“You'll be wrong, Sir Thomas,” said Mr. 
Trigger. 

“You'll disfranchise the borough,” said 
Mr. Spicer. 


“You'll not be able to keep your seat,” | 


said Mr. Trigger. 


“And there'll be all the money to pay,” | 


said Mr. Spicer. 

“Sir Thomas don’t mind that,” said Mr. 
Griffenbottom. 

“As for paying the money, I do mind it 
very much,” said Sir Thomas. “ As for dis- 








franchising the borough, T cannot say that J 
regard it in the least. As to your seat, Mr 
Griffenbottom—” 

“My seat is quite safe,” said the senior 
member. 

“As to your seat, which I am well aware 
must be jeopardized if mine be in jeopardy, it 
would have been matter of more regret to me, 
had I experienced from you any similar sym. 
pathy for myself. As it is, it seems that each 
of us is to do the best he can for himself, and 
I shall do the best I can for myself. Good. 
morning.” 

“ What, then, do you mean to do?” said 
Mr. Trigger. 

“On that matter I shall prefer to converse 
with my friends.” 

“You mean,” said Mr. Trigger, “ that you 
will put it into other hands.” 

“You have made a proposition to me, Mr, 
Trigger, and I have given you my answer. | 
have nothing else to say. What steps I may 
take I do not even know at present.” 

“ You will let us hear from you,” said Mr, 
Trigger. 

“T cannot say that I will.” 

“This comes of bringing a gentleman 
learned in the law down into the borough,” 
said Mr. Griffenbottom. 

“ Gentlemen, I must ask you to leave me,” 
said Sir Thomas, rising from his chair and 
ringing the bell. 

“Look here, Sir Thomas Underwood,” 
said Mr. Griffenbottom. “This to me is a 
very important matter.” 

“ And to me also,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T do not know any thing about that, 
Like a good many others, you may like to 
have a seat in Parliament, and may like to 
get it without any trouble and without any 
money. I have sat for Percycross many years, 
and have spent a treasure, and have worked 
myself off my legs. I don’t know that I care 
much for any thing except for keeping my 
place in the House. The House is every 
thing—meat and drink ; empldyment and ree. 
reation; and I can tell you J’m not going te 
lose my seat if I can helpit. You came im 
for the second chance, Sir Thomas; and a 
very good second chance it was if you’d just 
have allowed others who knew what they were 
about to manage matters for you. That 
chance is over now, and, according to all 
rules that ever I heard of in such matters, you 
ought to surrender.—Isn’t that so, Mr. Trig- 

er?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Griffenbottom, according 
to my ideas,” said Mr. Trigger. 

“That’s about it,” said Mr. Spicer. 

Sir Thomas was still standing. Indeed, 
they were all standing now. “Mr. Griffen- 
bottom,” he said, “I have nothing further 
that I can say at the present moment. To 
the offer made to me by Mr. Trigger I at pres 
ent positively decline to accede. I look upon 
that offer as unfriendly, and can therefore only 
wish you a good-morning.” 

“Unfriendly,” said Mr. 
with a sneer. 

“ Good-by, Sir Thomas,” said Mr. Pile, 
putting out his hand. Sir Thomas shook 
hands with Mr. Pile cordially. “It’s my 
opinion that he’s right,” said Mr. Pile. “I 


Griffenbottom, 


Good-by, Sir Thomas.” Then Mr. Pile led 
the way out of the room, and the others fol- 
lowed him, 

“Oh!” said Stemm, as soon as he had 
shut the door behind their backs. ‘“ That’sa 
deputation from Percycross, is it—Sir Thom- 
as? You were saying as how you didn’t 
quite approve of the Percycrossians.” 0 
this, however, Sir Thomas vouchsafed 10 
reply. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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